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CONSTANCY. 


BY IDA WHIPPLE BENHAM, 











He loveth whom he will, 

She loveth him alone; 
And rich is she, 

Though other joys are flown, 
In her heart’s constancy. 


it is a living spring, 
With fragrant blossoms rife ; 
And blest is she, 
Through all the drought of life, 
In her heart’s constancy. 
It is a ceaseless song, 
Whose strains to heaven aspire; 
And glad is she, 
And Heaven itself seems nigher , 
For her heart’s constancy. 
He loveth whom he will, 
She loveth him alone; 
And strong is she,— 
Unloved, unsought, unknown, 
In her heart’s constancy, 
—Groton, Ct. 


DECORATION DAY. 


“ Manibus date lilia plenis.” 


Mid the flower-wreathed tombs I stand 
Bearing lilies in my hand. 

Comrades! in what soldier-grave 
Sleeps the bravest of the brave? 


1s it he who sank to rest 

With his colors round his breast? 
Friendship make: his tomb a shrine; 
Garlands veil it; ask not mine. 

One low grave, yon trees beneath, 
Bears no roses, wears no wreath; 
Yet no heart more high and warm 
Ever dared the battle-storm, 


Never gleamed a prouder eye 
In the front of victory, 
Never foot had firmer tread 
On the field where Hope lay dead, 
Than are hid within this tomb, 
Where the untended grasses bloom ; 
And no stone, with feigned distress, 
Mocks the sacred loneliness. 
Youth and beauty, dauntless will, 
Dreams that life could ne’er fulfill, 
Here lie buried; here in peace 
Wrongs and woes have found release. 
Turning from my comrades’ eyes, 
Kneeling where a woman lies, 
I strew lilies on the grave 
Of the bravest of the brave. 

—T. W. Higginson, Scribner's for June. 





CENTENNIAL ARGUMENTS. 


For the sake of women, it is to be hoped 
that the Philadelphia Centennial celebration 
will attract as much attention as possible. 
The mere revival of revolutionary precedents 
is worth years of ordinary debate. Those 
who established those precedents did not see 
whither they led; but we are beginning to 
find out, and must take the consequences. 
Among the campaign speakers in Michigan, 
for instance, James Otis and Benjamin Frank- 
lin must take the foremost place. 

There has been an effort, lately, to show that 
when our fathers said “Taxation without rep. 
resentation is tyranny,’’ they referred not to 
personal liberties, but to the freedom of a 
State from foreign power. It is fortunate 
that this criticism has been made, for it has 
led to a more careful examination of passages, 
and this has miade it clear, beyond dispute, 
that the Revolutionary patriots carried their 
Statements more into detail than is generally 
Supposed, and affirmed their principles for in- 
dividuals, not merely for the State as a whole. 

In that celebrated pamphlet by James Otis, 
for instance, published as early as 1764, “The 
Rights of the Colonies Vindicated,”’ he thus 








clearly lays down the rights of the individual 
as to taxation: 

The very act of taxing exercised over those 
who are not represented appears go me to be 
depriving them of one of their most essential 
rights as freemen, and if continued, seems to 
be, in effect, an entire disfranchisement of 
every civil right. For what one civil right is 
worth a rush after a man’s property is subject 
to be taken from him at pleasure without his 
consent? If aman is not his own assessor, 
in person or by deputy, his liberty is gone, or 
he is entirely at the mercy of others.—Otis, 
Rights of the Colonies, p. 58. 

This fine statement has already done duty 
for liberty, in another contest, for it was 
quoted by Mr. Sumner in his speech of March 
7, 1866; with this commentary: 

Stronger words for Universal Suffrage could 
not be employed. His argument is that if men 
are taxed without conag sagesoenees they are 
deprived of essential rights; and the continu- 
ance of this deprivation despoils them of every 
civil right, thus making the latter depend 
upon the right of Suffrage, which by a neolo- 
gism of our day is known as a political right 
instead of acivil right. Then, to give point 
to this argument, the patriot insists that in de- 
termining taxation, ‘every man must be his 
own assessor, in person or by deputy,’ without 
which his liberty is entirely at the mercy of 
others. Here, again, in a different form, is 
the original thunderbolt, ‘Taxation without 
representation is tyranny: and the claim is 
made not merely for communities, but for 
‘every man.’ 

So wrote Benjamin Franklin, some six years 
after, in that remarkable sheet found among 
his papers, and called “Declaration of those 
Rights of the Commonalty of Great Britain 
without which they cannot be free.” The 
leading propositions were these three: 

That every man of the Commonalty (ex- 
cepting infants, insane persons and criminals) 
is of common right and by the laws of God a 
freeman, and entitled to the free enjoyment of 
liberty. That liberty, or freedom, consists in 
having an actual share in the appointment of 
those who frame the laws, and who are to be 
the guafdians of every man’s life, property 
and peace; for the all of one man is as dear to 
him as the all of another; and the poor man 
has an equal right, but more need, to have 
representatives in the Legislature than the 
rich one. That they who have no voice nor vote 
in the electing of representatives, do not enjoy 
liberty; but are absolutely enslaved to those 
who have votes, and to their representatives ; 
for to be enslaved is to have governors whom 
other men have set over us, and be subject to 
laws made by the representatives of others, 
without having had representatives of our own 
to give consent in our behalf.” Parton’s 
Franklin I. 130. 

In quoting these words of Dr. Franklin, 
his biographer feels moved to add “These 
principles, so familiar to us now and so obvi- 
ously just, were startling and incredible nov- 
elties in 1770; abhorrent to nearly all English- 
men and to great numbers of Americans.” 
Their fair application is still abhorrent to a 
great many; or else, not willing quite to deny 
the theory, they limit the application by some 
such device as “virtual representation.’’ Here 
again James Otis is ready for them; and 
Charles Sumner is ready to quote Otis, as 
thus: 

“No such phrase as Virtual Representation 
was ever known in law or Constitution. It is 
altogether a subtlety and illusion, wholly un- 
founded and absurd. We must not be cheated 
by any such phantom or any other fiction of 


law or politics, or any monkish trick of deceit - 


or blasphemy.”’ 

These are the sharp words used by the pat- 
riot Otis, as to those who were trying to con- 
vince American citizens that they were vir- 
tually represented in Parliament. Sumner ap- 
plied the same principle to the freedmen; we 
apply it to women. We shall repeat the whole 
story till the community heeds it or grows 
weary of it. ‘Taxation without representa- 
tion is tyranny.” “Virtual Representation is 

together a subtlety and illusion, wholly un- 

ounded and absurd.” No ingenuity, no eva- 
sion can give any escape from these plain 
principles. Either you must revoke the max- 
ims of the American Revolution, or you must 
enfranchise Woman. Stuart Mill well says in 
his Autobiography, “The interest of woman is 
included in that of man exactly as much (and 
no more) as that of subjects in that of kings.” 
T. W. H. 





WORK IN RELATION TO THE HOME-—-IV. 
BY ANTOINETTE BROWN BLACKWELL. 


What unparalleled stupidity, then, could 
have induced the highest wisdom of the past 
Ages to debar the mothers of the race from 
the noblest intellectual life? What blindness 
of vision it must have been, must still be, that 
can shut out her sympathies from the broad- 
est general welfare! What narrow-minded- 
ness, that can withhold her hand from any be- 
nevolent work, however comprehensive. She 
whom Nature especially enjoins to self-forget- 
fulness must be allowed to remember all other 
needs, those nearest at hand, those most re- 


mote and world-wide in their necessities. The 
natural mother of little children is also the 


natural mother of nations, and though it is 
already far on in the Nineteenth Century, she 
is resolute now in claiming her heritage. 





A steady and concentrated purpose is all 
that is needed for the most complete success 
to the claims of womanhood, and to the per- 
sonal efforts of every woman. Wil! must be 
utilized in the right direction or every half 
effort will be more than half failure. Persever- 
ance is better than genius. A great motive, 
like that which appeals to every woman, not 
for herself alone, but for a class, the largest 
in the world, and the most persistently thrust 
into the back-ground of all general achieve- 
ment; such a motive, strongly and influen- 
tially realized, can set aside all the obstacles 
which have been disproportionately accumu- 
lated by vicious conventionalities, Is it essen- 
tial that every author should find time to 
write six hours daily? One hour persistently 
gained and carefully used may accomplish 
wonders in any life of fifty years. Twenty 
morning minutes, while the baby sleeps, are 
immeasurably better than nothing; butin any 
healthy household there must be a very poor 
development of executive ability if something 
better than this cannot be habitually achieved. 
Thoughts, well digested while the hands are 
busy, will lose nothing in condensation and 
real power. 

A competent, well-educated physician, 
though she should marry and become the 
mother of a dozen children, need not abandon 
her profession. She can keep herself active 
practically and theoretically during middle 
life, and can probably by that time have 
firmly established for herself a practice mold- 
ed largely to suit herself,to which in later 
years she can devote additional time and en- 
ergy; not as a begianer in her art, but with 
all the desirable prestige and weight of author- 
ity which justly belongs to the well-accredited 
professional reputation. Womanly methods 
of working meansomething more than work- 
ing in lady-like refined ways. They mean 
adapting the work to her woman’s nature, 
and to her special and personal relation s 
whatever these may be. The more thorough- 
ly and adequately she can do this, the more 
complete must be her success in any and in 
every direction. Nature is reputed to have 
endowed her with pre-eminent tact, and 
doubtless she will have abundant need for the 
exerci:e of this quality, in the various exigen- 
ces arising during the process of hewing for 
herself a pathway outward from the home 
into the very heart of the world, ffora which 
she has been so persistently banished 

But each woman, to succeed as 4 worker, 
must have a definite line of outside work. 
This chosen, let it be adhered to for life, un- 
less on trial it proves to be but illy adapted to 
her tastes or capacities, in which case, not 
hastily, but with ample deliberation, let her 
drop this one and select another. Every young 
girl should be educated to understand that 
this is indispensable to any of life’s highest 
successes in outside results. 

Even the majority of men who, leading active 
lives, yet would gladly utilize the brief leisure 
which they can command for intellectual 
work, find the chief practical difficulty to be 
the want of trained working powers. To ac- 
quire these is not the task of a day, or a year, 
but of many years. Nothing but long and 
persistent use of faculty can ever make its ex- 
ercise either easy or agreeable. A child’s first 
acquirements in everything difficult must in- 
evitably take a little of the type of ungenial 
martyrdom. A six months old baby will look 
discouraged and weary after repeated vain at- 
tempts to hold his rattle-box with a firm hand, 
and to climb, over the alphabet is a severe task 
to afuture Hercules. Successful teachers, un- 
derstanding this, smooth the way by gradual 
processes, and counteract difficulties by offer- 
ing powerful and genial motives for surmount- 
ing them; but the untrained organ, whether 
hand or brain, must reach out waveringly and 
with distrust, with toilsome effort and dis- 
couragement. Nothing except practice can 
give the worker confidence or make the work 
itself a pleasure. But that point is reached 
finally by man or woman. Hence, everybody 
needs one chief profession for the brain, and 
he may take one or twenty for the hands, 
which are much more sure of acquiring the 
requisite amount of skill and exercise to fit 
them for all emergencies. 

Woman, the housekeeper, the mainspring 
of sympathies for a whole family, if she has 
no distinct intellectual bent or education, will 
be likely to suffer her energies to be all absorb- 
ed in these directions, to her own hurt and to 
the incalculable detriment of her household. 
With a distinct line of mental training, a pur- 
pose, a groove well-worn and comfortable for 
the mind to run in, there is an outlet to the 
soul through which feeling, converted into 
thought, can go off on wings swifter than the 
wind, to find fields where there is fresh inter- 
est and new vigor. It must be no sham and 
pretence, but some real and vital pursuit. 
Outside charities, the cultivation of music or 
the fine arts, all good in their way, are yet but 


so many varied appeals to the emotional and es- 
thetical nature, too often already over-burden- 
ed; let the intellect take up its work also and 


be but five minutes in a day, will create a men- 
tal revolution in the adjustment of the entire 


influence. The woman, who has acquired a 
habit of thoroughly enjoyable,seridus study of 
any kind, will find that it is a most wonderful 
alleviator to the inevitable, petty, wearing, 
sharp-edged vexations of current domestic 
life. The little childish hurts and quarrels, 
and all the self-willed, troublesome follies 
which must be grappled in multitudes of forms 
to all inexperience, will communicate now 
their small but perpetual jars to a system of 
nerves resting upon the firm under-stratum of 
another and a stronger life where there are 
much fewer perturbations. Nature has placed 
no ban upon the habitual use of the intellect. 
Has a mother been waking half the night 
with a sick child, (children will get sick some- 
times if only with measles or whooping cough,) 
and does the coming of morning find her op- 
pressed with anxiety and weariness, let her 
seize the first twenty minutes in which she 
can entrust her invalid to another, spend the 
first ten exercising in the fresh air, and the 
next ten reading or writing, with a good con- 
science, mind, on some topic in which she feels 
an intense interest; she will go back to her 
little sufferer a new woman—as one who has 
been born again into another life; from her re- 
stored brain and muscles will arise a fresh in- 
fluence to brighten the sick child and do it 
good better than medicine. I testify to that 
which I have seen, and speak that which I do 
know from multiplied grateful experience. 


—_-——- A 


A DRAMATIC INCIDENT. 


Atthe great Convention in Michigan, report- 
ed last week, the women showed that the old 
Revolutionary spirit still animates their hearts. 
The Grand Rapids Evening Post, says : 

The question of finances next came up, when 
8. D. Bingham addressed to the Convention a 
few stirring remarks, saying, that the women 
of Michigan must be prepared to make sacrifi- 
ces to secure the success of their cause. Wo- 
men who, had promised themselves new shawls 
and new dresses this season, must go without 
them and the money must be put into the 
hands of Executive Committees, with which to 





purchase documents and hire speakers. They 
had no candidates in this fight, on whom to 
levy for money, to meet the expenses of the 
campaign. He would be one of fifty to give 
$100 to the cause, and would give $50 at any 
rate. He had hardly ceased speaking when from 
various parts of the hall came voices, ‘‘put me 
down $50,” “put me down for $100,” “I'll give 
$50,” ete. Giles B. Stebbins volunteered to 
take down the names, but these came so tast 
as to cause some little confusion. The chair 
found it difficult to sufficiently suppress the en- 
thusiasm of the delegates to allow the business 
of the Convention to proceed. As rapidly as 
possible, and amid much excitement, the names 
of those wishing to give money to the cause 
were taken down. Women who had never be- 
fore heard their own voices ina public meetin 

could keep silence no longer and rose to thel 
feet rapidly, one after another, to announce 
their names and the amount they would give. 
At this juncture Mrs. E. W. Pendill of Battle 
Creek, in a voice greatly agitated and with 
tears in her eyes, took from her pocket a 
gold watch and handing it to Mr. Stebbins, 
said she hadn’t the money to spare, but she 
did have the watch—that it had cost her $100 
—and she wanted to give it to further the cause 
that was so dear to her heart. She wanted to 
sacrifice something for it. The effect of this 
anouncement was very great. Tears came 
to the eyes of many and the deepest emotion 

pervaded the entire audience. A motion was 

immediately made that the Convention should 

buy the watch and return it to the donor. In 

a few moments the amount was made up; but 

Mrs. Pendell declined to accept it, saying, let 

the watch and your hundred dollars both go 

into the Treasury. It was then resolved that 

the name of the donor, and the circumstances 

under which it was given, be engraved upon 

the watch, that it then be placed in the hands 

of the Executive Committee and sold as many 

times as possible between now and the day of 
election, that it be then taken and deposited 

in the State Museum. Another lady said she 

had just had $10 given to her with which to 

buy a new shawl. She had decided to do 

without the shawl, and here was the $10. An- 

other lady said a widow had sent by her the 

widow’s mite, it was only $5, but it was all 
she had. She wished to cast it into this de- 
partment cf the Lord’s treasury. Su:ill an- 

other rose—an elderly lady—and said her 
church society had been building a new house 
of worship, that she had denied herself many 
things that she might give a hundred dollars 
toward paying for it, but that just before she 
left for the Convention her pastor had told her 
that women had no right to preach or pray in 
the church, and no right to any voice in its gov- 
ernment. She had therefore concluded to put 
her $100 where it would help to bring about a 
different state of affairs than this in both church 
and nation ; so she wished her name put down 
for $100. She was followed by still another 
lady who said she rejoiced to say that her pas- 
tor believed in the social and political equality 
of men and women, and she wanted to give 
$50 towards carrying out her good pastor’s be- 





CONCERNING WOMEN, 


Ladies will please remember the Woman 


restore the lost balance to the womanly soul. | Suffrage Tea-Party at lower Horticultural 
Definite thinking to a definite end, even if it | Hall, next Wednesday evening. 


Lady Herbert, of Lea, a lady well known in 


| England as a prominent member of the Ro- 
domestic machinery. Every home needs this | man Catholic Church, presented personally 


| to Pius IX a money-gift of the serving-maids 
of England. 

| Mrs. Tenney, State Librarian of Michigan, 

| has received a large photograph of Ex-Gover- 

nor Ravsom from his friends in Kalamazoo, 

to be added to her collection of Michigan Gov- 

ernors for the library. 


Sojourner Truth, who is still hale and hearty 
partook of the communion in the Metho- 
dist Metropolitan Church in Washing‘on, last 
Sunday, being the first colored person who 
ever enjoyed the sacred rite there. 

Mrs. Elizabeth J. French, of the Philadel- 
phia League, states that the number of qwo- 
men now actively engaged iu the movement 
in that city foots up 27,372. The labors of 
this great army have closed between three 
and four hundred saloons, and pledged 226 
saloon keepers and 213 bar tenders. 


Miss Helen Potter, of New York, has origi- 
nated an admirable series of dramatic read- 
ings and personations. The select and criti- 
cal Boston audience that listened to this gifted 
lady last Monday evening in Horticultural 
Hall are enthusiastic in their praises, and pre- 
dict for Miss Potter a permanent and conspic- 
uous success in her new vocation. 





Adela Dauncey Maskell, an accomplished 
English elocutionist, will give a series of dra- 
matic readings in the United States, during 
the season of 1874-5. The high reputation 
which this lady brought to this country on 
her last visit was well sustained here, and 
there can be little doubt that she will receive 
a warm welcome from her numerous friends 
and admirers. 


Many of the friends and co-workers of Mrs- 
Badger propose to unite in continuing at No. 
84 Newbury Street Boston, the efforts she was 
making to provide a more thorough and sys- 
tematic education for girls, from their earliest 
school-life to womanhood. They desire to 
make no change in the standard of scholarship, 





the methods, or the Course of Study of the New- 
bury Street Sohool. 


Miss Booth, of Harper's Bazar, and her 
friend, Mrs. Wright, live an ideal life, and 
their example, aided by the logic of circum- 
stances, has already induced many women 
workers in New York and Boston to unite 
together and make an independent home. 
Of those who have done so in New York, two 
are teachers, who have purchased a house in 
a fashionable part of the city, the result of 
their joint labors, and adopted a it tle girl, for 
whom they seem to cherish maternal af- 
fection and devotion. 


Mrs. Ingraham, of Brooklyn, N. Y., having 
engaged in the Temperance Crusade, recent- 
ly obtained testimony against forty-one liquor 
dealers for violating the law against selling 
liquor on Sunday, by sending in her little boy 
with an empty bottle, to buy whisky, while 
she waited outside to receive it when filled. 
Accordingly, the complaints of Mrs. Ingraham 
against forty-one liquor dealers were to have 
been heard bythe Board of Excise. But, when 
they were called, she informed the Board that 
her boy “Freddy,” who was an important 
witness, had been kidnapped by the liquor 
dealers; that she sent him to the store Thurs- 
day evening and had notseen him since. The 
cases were adjourned, and detectives were 
sent out in all directions to look for the boy, 
who has not yet been found. 


Sophia H. Hutson, of Wilksbarre, Pa., a 
girl now nearly eighteen years of age, can 
neither see, hear, nor speak. She is a daugh- 
ter of Deacon Hutson, of the Baptist Church 
of that city. Yet although she has been in 
this situation from infancy she has learned by 
association with her friends to understand 
much of their communications, and in turn, 
to make herself readily understood. This is 
done by means of feeling—a touch on certain 
parts of the fingers, or hand, indicating let- 
ters, and then placing in her hands the arti- 
cle she has spelled. She will go alone to any 
part of the honse or celiar, bring potatoes, 
apples, or anything desired, determining by 
touching the article you wish. She is unwil- 
ling to be idle any length of time, is very tidy, 
and wken not engaged with her lessons, 48- 
sists in assigning the clean ironed clothes 
their proper places in the different bureau 
drawers. Miss Angie Fuller, an experienced 
teacher from Illinois, is now engaged in teach- 
ing her by the use of the manual alphabet, 





lief. Many others, both men and women, fol- 
lowed in a similar strain until nearly $2000 
was raised. The Convention then adjourned 





until afternoon. 


and the foundation is beiug laid which will 
make Sophia equal with Laura Bridgeman, of 
world-wide fame. 
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LETTER FROM MRS. H. M. TRACY CUTLER. : 


My Dear Jovryat.—You would not be 
surprised at my long silence, could you real 
ize that I have for some time been almost be- 
yond this mortal state, even at the gates of 
the City whose entrance only bounds the con 
fines of mortality for some, but, for others | 
opens the prospect of endless day and immor- 
tal beatitudes. Had uot the needs of the 
suffering called me back, I should gladly have | 
entered upon that, to my faith, higher and 
grander life. But it is as truly our duty to 
be willing to live, as to be ready to pass 
from the scenes of time to those of immortal 
blessedness. 

Had our labors for the past year been fully 
realized, no one would be surprised that 
when released from the stress of duty, I | 
should have been like one completely exhaust- | 
ed by some most unwonted conflict, such as 
the competitors for championship often ex- 
perience, who do not even know that they are | 
passing through a stern ordeal, till they hear | 
the shouts which declare the race accom. | 
plished. Such moral monstrosities as we had | 
to meet in combat, when we undertook, last 
winter, the canvass of the State of Ohio, to | 
endeavor to create such a public sentiment | 
as would admit of asking the Constitutional 
Convention, there ordered, to give Woman a | 
recognition as full and complete as a human | 
being in her relation to government, as to her | 
family and to society, no one could have ex- 
pected ‘to encounter who had ever boasted, 
as we had, of the exalted character of our | 
gentlemen, and the moral exaltation of our | 

women. 

We had expected not only the generous | 
support but the enthusiastic co-operation of | 
at least one of the great political parties, | 
which had not even had existence at this 
present time, but for the strong help which 
the women rendered during the great rebel- 
lion against the sovereignty of the people, 
without regard to race, color, or previous 

condition of servitude. Had not the so-called 
“strongminded women” taken the solemn re- 
sponsibility of demanding the unconditional 
emancipation of the slaves, no mortal arm 
could have saved the government from disin- | 
tegration. You must well recall how you at 
the East, and we at the West, wrought out 
this mighty problem which enabled our mar- 
tyr President to say by his authority as Com- 
manéer-in-Chief of the army, “I proclaim free- 
dom to the slaves through all the States in re- 
bellion and declare them no longer States but 
Territories subject to military rule, and as snch 
under command of the Commander-in-Chief 
of the Army.’’ Not only this, but the men 
60 emancipated were made soldiers, and ulti- 
mately citizens, so largely the result of the 
great petition we had secured, which gave 
such mora! support to Congress and the Pres- 
ident, that the last vestige of slavery was 
eradicated. 

Charles Sumner, who has so recently passed 
to the reward of his great labors, said to me 
the morning after he had presented our peti- 
tion, “I presented that immense petition, so 
heavy that it took four men to carry it to the 
speaker’s desk. It was respectfully received 
and properly referred, It is the greatest 
thing done yet.” Never shall I forget the il- 
lumination of that grand face as he said this 
to me, standing where the light streamed 
down upon his head so that it was like a 
glory. 

Yet, when we began the agitation in Ohio 
for our enfranchisement, this party, which we 
might almost claim as an own child, had no 
word of recognition and no substantive en- 
couragement for us. How contemptuously 
the Committee of the Convention, whose 
duty was the consideration of the Elective 

Franchise, and who were to so amend the 
Constitution that no man should be denied 
this sacred right, treated Mrs. Janney and 
myself, when we first called upon them to con- 
sider us as claimants for equal guaranties to 
our natural rights, with even these last born 
of men, to the conditions which mark advanc- 
ing civilization! Not being a young woman, 
and not laying claims to any of the gallantry 
that men delight to bestow on youth and 
beauty, we were cheerfully permitted to make 
our own arrangements, to carry our own 
’ gatchels, sometimes to be both speaker and 
presiding officer at our own meetings, even 








that hears prayer also hears the boast of the 
proud and heeds the machinations of the sel. 
fish who band together to strengthen them- 
selves in iniquity. Not long will these moth- 
ers, who have risen for the salvation of 
their sons, remain ignorant of the stronghold 
which they must obtain, before they can bind 
this man of sin, and hold him where he can | 
no more destroy the hope of coming genera- 
tions. Let no woman criticize this move- 
ment, who has any desire for a pure Republic, 
but let her know that strong aspiration will 
not only save constant souls, but will also give 
such breadth of wisdom as shall ultimate in 
such power of action that evil will be strong- 


ly bound and shut up for final condemnation 
| 


and ultimate destruction. 
I do not know to what you may attribute 


this uprising, or the singular method of carry- 
ing out the great sympathetic struggle for the 


rescue of men from this satanic power; but to 
me, it seems one of those wonderful manifes- 
tations which often seem called forth by man’s 
infidelity to God's existence, or his tender pity 
for all who call upon His name in childlike 
faith andconfidence. You will remember the 
challenge of Tyndall to the churches, to pray 
for some object, if they really believed in the 
power of prayer, or in aGod who has sympa- | 
thy with his spiritual children. No one ac- 
cepted the challenge of this mighty Goliath 
of Gath. But these dear sorrowing mothers, 
possibly not even remembering that such 
proud words had been spoken, have gone out 
and unconsciously accepted the challenge and 
realized that “There is more power in prayer 
than men wot of”’ 

We feel that this is but the beginning of 
that mighty effort for the true salvation of 
souls, that all lands shall hear, as it were, the 
voice of the Son of God,and they who hear 
shall live. No mother can fail to lift up her 
heart in gratitude for this baptism into the 
spirit of Temperance, for the whole world has 
been polluted by this constant enemy of peace, 
purity and spiritual light and life. 

Though not yet fully recovered from my ill- 
ness, 1 hope soon to be able to return to 
America and, more than ever befure, strive 
for the highest and purest attainable condi- 
tion for the mothers and daughters of our be- 
loved land. More than all the riches or hon- 
ors of the world, do we desire to make our 
mothers value the sweet influences of such 
homes as secure to our children habits of vir- 
tue and the highest moral and intellectual 
culture, for on this depends the true status of 
a nation, Mrs. H. M. Tracy CurLer. 

Paris, France. 


MR. SPRING'S LECTURES ON MODELING. 


There are so many of the earnest teachers 
of the young who take the WoMAN’s JouR- 
NAL, that I want to ask a space, wherein I 
may speak of a remarkable course of lectures 
given this week at the Boston University, to 
whose audience of undergraduates and officers 
have been added fifty persons, at a nominal 
price for tickets, among which are all the 
members of Miss Garland’s Normal class in 
Kindergartning, for whose benefit Mr. Spring 
was willing to come and give lectures—gratu- 
itously as it were. 

Those who know anything of Froebel’s Kin- 
dergarten, know that modelingin clay or wax, 
is@ne of the earliest and most important of 
the occupation-plays by which he proposed to 
educate little children. His method is, to 
give to children clay or wax, and suggest its 
being made into a ball, and when this is done 
perfectly, to suggestits being modified at their 
own “‘sweet will,” into apples and other fruits, 
eggs, birds’ nests, etc. This not only makes 
them perfectly happy, but is found to develop 
their inventive faculties as well as their appre- 
ciation of form, in a surprising manner. By 
and by he proposes that the fundamental 
form should be changed into a cube, by pound- 
ing the ball first on one side and then on the 
opposite, in a rythmical manner, singing 1, 2, 
3, as they do it, and also tc make the other 
geometrical forms, each of which in turn, the 
children modify into forms of use or beauty. 
Of course, in the Kindergarten, only a few 
forms are utilized; but the ball especially, is 
found to be capable of indefinite development 
by children’s fancy. 





allowed an occasion to assist in lighting up 
the room in which we spoke, and permitted 
to not only do the bulk of this canvass, but 
that without any sufficient means. No one 
could much wonder that we sank down and 
said, “Let us leave this work to those who 
are not already exhausted with the warfare. 
Let them go to the front, while we wait and 
see whether our labors have been in vain.” 

Coming to this strange city, and having no 
eompulsory activity, I hoped for the renova- 
tion of perfect rest, but had not counted on 
such complete oblivion as that of the past two 
or three months have given. But now, hav- 
ing come back once more from the border 
land, and hearing such shouts of victory, and 
seeing such forces coming up behind, one is 
almost anxious to be again among the really 
living, and add her small forces to the moving 
multitude. 

This Temperance movement should not be 
overlooked as one of the many results our ef- 
orts have made possible. Those who pray 


Mr. Spring became acquainted with Froe- 
bel’s system while he was giving lessons in 
drawing to a military school, where for three 

years he gave a course of lectures on model- 
ing, (which all great artists advise their stu- 
dents to practice in some degree ;) and he made 
into a class the little children of the professors, 
and tested a plan that he conceived, of mak- 
ing them acquainted gradually with the funda- 
mental forms of the human face, and with 
the most gratifying results. 

We append the programme of these lec- 
tures. We understand that if a sufficient num- 
| ber of persons care enough that he should do 
so to pay $5 aticket, he will repeat this course 
before he leaves the city on the first of June; 
and also, that if any students would like to 
employ the summer months in taking practi- 
cal lessons of him, he has ample space in his 
studio at Eagleswood, Perth Amboy, New 
Jersey, for a small class to do so, and they can 
board close at hand, in the Eagleswood House, 
which is one of the most lovely summer re- 
sorts on the coast of New Jersey. 





earnestly, will yet understand that the ear | 














At all events we trust that the Boston Uni- 
versity will make Mr. Spring a University lec- 
turer every year to repeat these elementary lec- 


' tures in modeling, which are the proper foun- 


dations of Art education. E. P. P. 
MODELING. 
A means of Scientific and Art Culture. 
Finst Lecrvure.- 
THE DEVELOPMENT OF FORM. 
Forms without life.—Crystals, Foundation Stones. 
WEIGHTS AND MEASURES. 
(The whole range of Geometry and Arithmetic 
may be explained in clay.) 
FROEBEL AND THE KINDERGARTEN. 


Forms with life.—Primitive forms, Seeds, Buds | 


| 


Vegetable growths, Eggs, Animal life, Worms, Snakes, 
Fishes, Reptiles, Birds, Mamma!s, Man. 
(AU sketched in clay on the spot.) 


Szconp Lecturse.— 
THE FACE. 


Review of the former lecture.—The human head pear- 


shaped, 
KINDERGARTEN EXERCISES. 


The conventional Greek face, [ts beauty—Reasons. 
The American face, Its future. Effects of changes in 
the face illustrated. (Several series of heads sketched 
in clay and changed before the spectators.)—Subtleties 
in Art, Great artists must always be rare, Need of a 
broader and higher culture in America, Importance of 
the KINDERGARTEN system. We may develop a great 
artist, but better, shall develop the true man, 

Tuirp LecTruRe.— 

GROWTH AND ITS EFFECTS 
Review of the former lecture.—Principles of growth, 


| Vegetable, Animal, “The Baby,” Changes caused by 


time, Old age (J//lustrated in clay as before.) 
“Grow old along with me, 
The best is yet to be, 
The last of life 
For which the first was made.” 
—Robert Browning. 





TEMPERANCE AND SUFFRAGE IN OHIO. 


I must say a few words concerning our 
Temperance Crusade here in Springfield,Obio. 


| It has been organized about three months, 


working six days in the week ever siace. It 
has brought together in Christian union and 
sympathy from every Protestant denomina- 
tion, about three hundred workers from among 
the most respectable classes of society, recog- 
nizing no sectarianism, but laboring in oneness 
of spirit for the cause of humanity. They 
have “come up to the help of the Lord against 
the mighty.”’ 

What else could unenfranchised women do, 
which men with the power of the ballot have 
tailed to do? 

From the commencement of this move- 
ment I have seen and felt assured that it is 
doing more for Woman Suffrage than any of 
youdream. Whether the terrible curse of 
intemperance will ever be driven from our 
land or not, those who live to see the end of 
these crusades will see women ready for the 
ballot. God speed the time! 


R. P. EMMer. 
Springfield, Ohio. 


WOMAN SUFFRAGE CLUB. 


Eprrors WomAn’s JOURNAL.—The Wo- 
man Suffrage Club, organized at this place 
last January by eighteen members, has held 
semi-montbly meetings, which have been con- 
stantly increasing in interest and numbers, 
until we have now over fifty names attached 
to the Constitution. 

The following article from the “Banner of 
Equal Rights,” published by the Club, will 
give the readers of the JoURNAL some idea 
of the nature and extent of the work in which 
we are engaged. 

“Our former townsman, John W. Tyler, 
Esq., of Painesville, Prosecuting Attorney of 
Lake County, having generously volunteered 
his time for a week’s campaign, meetings 
were held at South Newbury, Auburn Cor- 
ners, Newbury Centre, Burton and Chardon, 
during five consecutive evenings; delegations 
from the Club attending each session. 

The members assembled, and the interest 
manifested at each place exceeded the expec- 
tations of the most sanguine. At each meet- 
ing petitions to the Constitutional Conven- 
tion of Ohio, in favor of submitting the ques- 
tion of Woman Suffrage to a separate vote of 
the people were circulated, and many signa- 
tures obtained. Tracts were distributed and 
subscriptions taken for the JOURNAL. 

When it is remembered that, in some of 
the places visited, no meeting of the kind 
had ever before been held, this interest may be 
accepted as a prophecy of the triumph of the 
cause at no distant day. 

Mr. Tyler brings to the advocacy of the 
cause of Impartial Justice, an abiding faith in 
ultimate victory, a zeal and earnestness 
which a love of truth for truth’s sake alone 
ean inspire. Clear logic and rare oratorical 
powers, together with a piercing intellect and 
vivid sense of the grotesque and ludicrous, 
constitute him a ready and able debater. 
Delving to the basic principle of all free insti- 
tutions, he constructs an impregnable argu- 
ment in favor of Woman’s enfranchisement 
from the dual propositions of the Declaration 
of Independence. 

First; that all persons are created equal, 
and endowed by their Creator with certain in- 
alienable rights. 

Secondly ; That all governments derive their 
| just power from the consent of the governed. 

From these fundamental proposition of all 
American institutions the lecturer demon- 
strated Woman’s inherent right to a voice in 
the formation and administration of the laws 
under which she lives and by which she must 
be governed. Hence, in all nations where 





Suffrage is the recognized symbol of sover- 








| eignty, Woman has a natural right to the 


ballot, subject to the same restrictions, limi- 
tations and provisions, as are prescribed for 
men; nothing mure, nothing less. 


The fact that he volunteers his services to 
| the advocacy of a cause while it is unpopular | 
| and needs support, sufficiently indicates the | 
mold in which the mind of this young advo- | 
cate is cast, and of such it is safe to, predict | 


that when the hour of trial comes, be will not 
be found wanting.” 
At the last meeting of the Club, the fullow- 
ing resoluticdhs were unanimously adopted. 
Resolved, That for his generous, timely, 


| and efficient aid in promulgating and extend- 


ing the purposes and objects of this Society, 
by advocating Woman’s civil, political and so- 


| cial equality with man, the thanks of this 
| Club are due, and are hereby tendered to our 
| friend and co-laboror, John W. Tyier, of 
| Painesville 


Resolved, That we commend the services 
of Mr. Tyler to all who would secure the aid 
of an able and earnest advocate of Equal 
Rights. JuLiA P. GREENE, Cor. Sec’y. 


WE 
And Our 
NEIGHBORS” 


is the latest and raciest work by 


Harriet Beecher Stowe, 


Author of ‘Uncle Tom’s Cabin,” 
“The Minister’s Wooing,” “My Wife and I,” 


and other powerful stories, each the literary 
sensation of its period; and this story prom- 
ises a like genuine and wholesome sensation. It 
bears directly on social topics of interest, ent- 
bracing the romance of youthful companion- 
ships, the brightness of happy home-life, the 
spicy complications of neighborhood associa- 
tions, and such follies and profound domestic 
miseries as have led to the wide-spread Tem- 
perance movement of the day. 

Mrs. Stowe is now in the prime of that 
genius which wrote “Uncle Tom,’ ripened by 
years of study and observation. Her novels 
are immensely popular, “Uncle Tom's Cabin” 
alone out-selling by hundreds of thousands any 
edition of any original work ever published— 
save the Bible. Her book two years ago, “My 
Wife and I,” out-sold every contemporary. 
Such a pure and ennobling story as “ We and 
Our Neighbors’ should be read in every home. 
This attractive Serial is just beginning ezclu- 
sively in the 

Weekly Family Newspaper, 


THE CHRISTIAN UNION, 


Henry Ward Beecher, 
EDITOR. 


In religious matters this paper is Evangeli- 
cal and Unsectarian ; in political affairs, inde- 
pendent and outspoken. It contains the best 
articles, and both short and serial stories, from 
the foremost writers; it aims to maintain the 
highest standard in Religion, Literature, Poe- 
try, Art, Music, Science, News, Politics, House- 
hold and Family Affairs, with Stories, Rhymes, 
Puzzles for the Children, ete. Nothing is 
spared to make it a compLete Newspaper for 
the Family, pure, attractive, wide-awake, up 
with the times, and inspired with essential 
Christianity—a journal interesting to every 
one in the household, young or old. It is 


A MARVEL OF CHEAPNESS. 


For less than one cent a day, it gives 
every week reading matter enough to fill an or- 
dinary $1.25 book of over 300 pages; and in a 
year, 52 such volumes, i. ¢., sixty-five dollars’ 
worth of matter! To each is thus annually 


PRESENTED 
A COMPLETE LIBRARY. 


The paper’s form, 24 pages, large 4to, past- 
ed and trimmed, commends it to all who are 
tired of the old-fashioned “blanket sheets.” 

The well-earned popularity of this paper is 
now such that of its class it has the 


Largest Circulation in the World, 
and has readers by hundreds of thousands. 
An Illustrated Number, 


containing the opening chapters of Mrs. Stowe’s 
admirable story, will be 


SENT FREE 











to every new and renewing Subscriber. a 


If you are not already a Subscriber, send at 
once and secure it under the now offered 


LIBERAL TERMS. 


The paper may be had either with or with- 
out the attractive premiums offered: viz, the 


CHRISTIAN UNION, 
One Year, only $3. 


Or, with } ey pair French Oleographs, 
“Our Boys,’ (size, 11 x 13} inches each,) 
charming in design and execution, mounted, 
sized, varnished, ready for framing, Deliv- 

GOR. FVOMs 000000559 06000 2 c0necednddosocenes $3. 

Or, with large premium French Oil Chromo, 

“The Lord is Risen,” a beautiful Cross and 

Flower-piece, which sells in art stores for 

$5.00, (size, 11} x 163 inches,) mounted, 

sized, varnished, ready for framing, Deliv- 

CPOE FOO n060e 6006006059000 Gncdnesecanece 3.50 
3" Money must be sent by Postal Money Order, 

Check, Draft, or Registered Letter. Otherwise it is 

at the sender's risk. Address 


J.B. FORD & Cco., Publishers. 
27 Park Place, New York, 











The immense circulation of the Christian Union has 
been built up by active canvassers. No other publi- 
cation compares with it for quick and profitable re- 
turns. The public eagerness for Mrs. Stowe’s new 
story, the popularity of the paper, the triendly support 
of thousands of old subscribers, the artistic premiums 
for immediate delivery, light outfit and complete “‘in- 
Structions’’ to beginners, assure repeated euccess to 
agents, and offer active, intelligent persons unusual 
chances to make money. All who want a safe, inde- 
— business, write at once for terms, or send $2 
or chromo outfit, to J. B. FORD & CO., New York, 
on Chicago, Cincinnati, or San Francisco. 


! sires N’S 


AMERICAN CYCLOPADIA. 


New Revised Edition. 


| Entirely rewritten by the ablest writers on eve 
subject. Printed from new t, pe, and illustrateg 
with Several Thousand Engravings and Maps. 





The work originally | my under the title of 
Tue New AMERICAN CYCLOPDIA Was completed 
in ines, since which time the wide circulation which 
it has attained in all parts of the United States, ang 
the signa) developments which have taken place in 
every branch of science, literature and art, have in- 
duced the editors and publishers to submit it to an 
exact and thorcugh revision, and to issue a new edi. 
tion entitled Tu# AMERICAN CYCLOP ADIA. 

Within the last ten years the gocgpets of discov: 
in every department of knowledge has made a new 
work of reference an imperative want. 

The movement of political affairs has kept pace 
with the discoveries of science, and their fruitful 
plication to the industrial and useful arts and the 
convenience and refinement of social life. Great wars 
and consequent revolutions have occurred, involving 
national changes of peculiar moment. The civil war 
of our own country, which was at its bight when the 
last volume of the old work appeared, has happily 
been ended, and a new courre of commercial and | - 
dustrial activity has been commenced. 

Large accessions to our geographical knowledge has 
been made by the indefatigable explorers of Africa. 

The great political revolutions of the last decade, 
with the natural result of the lapse of time, have 
brought into public view a multitude of new men, 
whose names are In every one’s mouth, and of whose 
lives every one is curious to know the particulars. 
Great battles have been fought and important sieges 
maintained, of which the details are as yet preserved 
only in the newspapers, or in transient publications 
of the day, but which ought now to take their place 
in permanent and authentic history. 

None of the original stereotype plates have been 
used, but the page has been printed on new type, 
forming, in fact, a new Cyclopedia, with the same 
plan and compass as its predecessor, but with a far 
greater pecuniary expenditure, and with such im- 

rovements in its composition as bave been suggested 

y longer experience and enlarged knowledge. 

In preparing the present edition for the press, it has 
accordingly been the aim of the editors to bring down 
the information to the latest possible dates, and to 
furnish an accurate account of the most recent dis- 
coveries in science, of every fresh production in Lit- 
erature, and of the newest inventions in the practical 
arts, as well as to give a succinct and original record 
of the progress of political and historical events. 

The work has been begun after long and careful 
prelimivary labor, axd with the most ample resources 
for carrying it on to a successful termination. 

The illustrations which are introduced for the first, 
time in the present edition, have been added, not for 
the sake of pictorial effect, but to give greater lucidi- 
ty and force to the explanations in the text. They 
embrace all branches of science and of natural his- 
tory, and depict the most famous and remarkable 
features of scenery, architecture and art, as well as 
the various processes of mechanics and manufactures. 
Although intended for instruction rather than embel- 
lishment, no pains have been spared to insure their 
artistic excellence; the cost of their execution is 
enormous, and it is believed they wil! find a welcome 
reception as an admirable feature of the Cyclopedia, 
and worthy of its high character. 

This work is sold to Subscribers, only, payable on 
delivery of each volume. It will be completed in 
sixteen large octavo volumes, each containing about 
800 pages. fully illustrated with several thousand 
Wood Engravings, and with numerous colored Lith- 
ographic Maps. 


Price and Style of Binding. 


In extra Cloth, per vol...+.++: 060+ cccce eovccvece $5.00 
In Library Leather, per v0l..sccccaccessecssccecs 6.00 
In Half Turkey Morocco, per v0l.......seeeeeee: 7.00 
In Half Russia, Extra Gi t, per VOl. .ccccccccccee SHO 
In Full Morocco, antique, gilt, per vol ......+++- 10 00 
In Full Russia, per vol..cccsescccecscceces oe oe 10.00 


Six volumes now ready. Succeeding volumes, un- 
til completion, will be issued once in two months 
*,* Specimen pages of the American Cyclopedia, 
showing type, illustrations, &c., will be sent gratis on 
application. 
First -CLASs CANVASSING AGENTS WANTED. 


Address the publishers, 


D. APPLETON & CO., 


549 & 551 Broadway, N. Y. 


~ CROCKERY 


—AND— 


Holiday Goods. 


Importer’s Stock at Panic Prices. 25 
to 50 Per Cent. saved Must be sold be- 
fore February ist,at HERBERT & Co.’s 
Great Sale, 220 Washington St., Boston. 





MARSTON HOUSE, - 


ON THE EUROPEAN PLAN, 
17 Brattle Street, Boston. 
R. MARSTON & CO., 
PROPRIETORS. 


a Neatly furnished rooms to let by the day or week. 


Messrs. Marston & Co, take pleasure in informing 
the public that they have recently fitted up some for- 
ty rooms in connection with their long established 

ining Saloon on Brattle Street, and will now be 


wal 


to accommodate their customers with clean 
ished sleeping apartments. Sep. 28. 


A. A. WALKER, 
127 Tremont Street, Boston, 


— IMPORTER OF — 


ARTISTS’ MATERIALS 


— AND — 


STATIONERY. 


All materials for 
Oil and Water Color Painting, 
Drawing, Wax Flower Making, 
Decalcomaniae 
French and English NotePaper and Envelopes, Int 
tial Note Paper, Pens, &. 








—_— 


PALMER, JACOBS & CO., 
143 Tremont St., Boston, 
Offer to the public a SPECIAL BAR- 
GAIN in TABLE DAMASKS and 
DAMASK NAPKINS, consisting of 
entire new line of goods never before *m- 

ported into this country. 








IMPORTERS AND DEALERS IN 
Quilts, Blankets, Lace Curtains, 
AND 
Housekeeping Dry Goods: 
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WOMAN FORBIDDEN TO PRACTICE LAW. | bilities of life upon its head. 
sent | possessed 


Mrs. Belva A. Lockwood, of Washington, marriage instantly acquired an inchoate estate | being shot. 
If he should ac- | gent, honest woman, will make a better attor- | 


| in it for her future support. 


D. C., has been refused admission to practice | quire land after marriage, for the same reason 


as an Attorney, by the Court of Claims. The | it hecame in a measure subjected to her, and | 


opinion of Judge Nott, which we give below, | no conveyance to him could be devised which 
is worthy of the Dark Ages. would elude her right to dower. If an injury 


, ; | was done to her inheritance he was compelled 

, — te . an oe, CO | to unite with her in her suit and assume the 
th Prife of a judge of a United States Court responsibility of its expenses, but if he died be- 
e appear bn ic bar, and, being found duly | fore judgment the action survived to her alone. 
qualified, be admitied to the practice of the | Ifan estate was given to both or was acquir- 
law before her husband. This effect of the ap- | ed by purchase, they took neither as joint ten- 


plication has probably not entered the mind of | ants nor as tenants in common. For the com- 
the applicant, but it is, nevertheless, the duty 
of the Court to survey the entire limits of the 
jegal situation, and foresee the effects which 
umust necessarily follow the grant of her peti- 
tion; for, if she be lawfully entitled to admis- 
sion to this bar, no discrimination can be 
made between her and every other married 
woman, properly qualified, domiciled in the 
District of Columbia. If it be true that there 
is no law to prevent a woman from acquiring 
the office of an Attorney, it is equally true 
that there is no law to forbid the wives of the 
judges and law officers of the government 
from acquiring the same privilege. Therefore, 
if we decide that this application should be 
granted, we must at the same time decide that 
two beings whom the common law regards in 
every material interest, as nearly as possible, 
as one, can discharge, without detriment to 
the interests of public justice, the dissimilar 
duties of arbiter and advocate. 

The applicant comes before us as a married 
woman, domiciled in the District of Columbia, 
where the common law, except asit may have 
been altered by statute, prevails. It is need- 
less to say that a system of law which pro- 
hibited the husband and wife from occupying 
the legal relations of witnesses for or against 
each other, and which scrupulously assured to 
every suitor an impartial tribunal, never con- 
templated as a possibility that the rights of 
third persons might be confided to judges lia- 
ble to be swayed by the most powerful influ- 
ence known to the law or to humanity. That 
there has been no express provision by statute, 
and that there was no exceptional rule at com- 
mon law, to prevent any such dangerous and 
scandalous practice, certainly indicates that 
the law has never been considered to author- 
ize the admission of women to the bar. It is 
not to be understood that there is any imme- 
diate likelihood that the wives of the judges 
or law officers of the government will descend 
to any such impropriety. Nevertheless, two 
things may be said of the matter: First, that 
the administration of justice should not be left 
to depend upon any man or woman’s sense of 
propriety; and, second, that whenever the 
wife of a Judge or Attorney General is admit- 
ted to practice, she will speedily acquire a very 
lucrative practice, which may sufficiently piece 
out her husband’s salary, but which will as 
quickly occasion suspicions of partiality and 
corruption on the part of that branch of the 
government whose power and usefulness pecu- 
diarly rest upon the respect and confidence of 
the community. 

Before this application can be granted,there 
are three questions which must be considered: 
First, is there any statatory law allowing wo- 
men to practice in the Courts of the United 
States; second, if there be none, was there 
any precedent of the kind at the time when 
this Court was established; third, if there is 
neither positive enactment nor established 
precedent to sustain this application, would a 
a be entitled to admission at common 

aw 

All of these questions, it is needless to say, 
must be answered in the negative. There is a 
statute relating to the separate property of the 
wife, but this is not a question of property. 
Admission to the bar constitutes an office. Its 
exercise is neither an ordinary avocation nor 
anaturalright. It is an artificial employment, 
created not to give idle persons occupation, 
nor needy persons subsistence, but its purpose 
is simply to aid in the administration of pub- 
lic justice. The question is not whether this 
and that person can make a living at the bar, 
but whether their admission to the bar will as- 
sist in carrying out the purposes of jurispru- 
dence. Moreover, the statute, which, it was 
said, on argument, has “thoroughly exploded” 
the commonlaw notion that husbani and wife 
are one, is copied from the New York Married 
Women Act, (Session Laws, 1849, p. 528,) as 
to which it has been held by the highest court 
in the State that the act chunges the common 
law only in the particulars specifically named ; 
and hence, that while a married woman may 
convey or devise property under the act free 
from her husband’s control, nevertheless, if 
she die intestate, her husband will take her 
personalty as heir at common law. Ransom 
vs. Nicholls, (22 N. Y. R., p. 110.) The mar- 
ried Women Act for the District of Columbia 
(16 Stat. L., p. 45) does nothing more than al- 
low a married woman to take and control “her 
sole and separate property ;” to convey or de- 
Vise it ; to sue or be sued “‘in all matters hav- 
ing relation to it.” The statute also expressly 
recognizes the fundamental principle of the 
common law, that hasband and wife being one, 
cannot traffic with each other when it excepts 
from its enabling provision a “gift or convey- 
ance from her husband.” 

he common law has always regarded the 
family as the unit of society ; the civil law 
the individual. Hence at the civil law mar- 
riage was little more than a partnership into 
which individuals could enter at will, the terms 
of which they could vary by agreement, the 
profits of which were to be the property of each 
and the bands of which they might dissolve at 
pleasure. At the common law the family has 
always been regarded as a sacred entirety 
with regard to which the rights and freedom 
and convenience and wishes of every person 
connected with it must yield. Its bands were 
indissoluble, and the duties and obligations 
connected with-it were to be scrupulously en- 
forced. For an absolutely Christian and mor- 
al community, whose property consists chiefly 
of land, the common law in respect to marriage 
would still continue to be the perfection of 
human reason. But the unhappy recurrence 
of. drunken or profligate or spendthrift husbands 
with patient and industrious wives, and the 
great accretions of personal over real property, 
in modern times, have rendered some changes 
in the common law desirable, which are for the 
most part concessions by the mass of society 
in favor of its unfortunate exceptions. The 


common law was not unmindful of the natural 
aoe of women or of wives, but regarding the 

amily as the unit of society it was inevitable 
that it should cast the burdens and responsi- 


mcn law regarding them as but one person 
held that they could not take by moieties and 
be both seized of an entirety; that neither 
could sell without consent of the other, and 
that the survivors would take the whole. He 
was liable for her debts before marriage, though 
they were concealed from him; and for them 
his goods might be sold and his body thrown 
into prison. He was bound to provide for her 
in a manner suitable to her condition in life, 
and if he abandoned her, or they separated by 
consent, he lost not the liability, and when he 
sent her away he was said “‘to send his credit 
with her.” Nay, if she abandoned him and re- 
turned, and he refused to receive her, his lia- 
bility nevertheless returned with her, and he 
might be sued for her support. Her frauds 
and torts committed during coverture were his 
jointly with her, though he were ignorant or 
absent when they were committed, and if they 
were done by her in his presence they were 
his alone. Ifthe remedy sought was by im- 

risonment, though the wrong was exclusive- 
y hers, he only was liable to be imprisoned. 

When we pass from the relations of husband 
and wife to the office of attorney, we find cer- 
tain responsibilities inseparable from it which 
seem inconsistent with the holding of the office 
by a woman. In cases of misconduct by an attor- 
ney he may be attached by the court and impris- 
oned, but if the attorney were a married wo- 
man she might come in and say that the mis- 
conduct occurred in her husband’s presence, 
and that at common law it was by his compul- 
sion, She might misapply the funds of a client, 
or be guilty of gross neglect or fraud, and the 
husband be sued at common law for the wrong 
which rhe committed as attorney. In the case 
now before us it has been intimated that the 
admission of the party is sought with the hus- 
band’s knowledge, and that she may be ap- 
pointed by his consent. But a court cannot 
make an exceptional rule which will apply to 
one party and not to another; nor can it 
change the existing law so as to hold a woman 
to the full responsibility of an attorney ; nor 
can it change the legal relations of husband 
and wife “by consent” any more than it can 
grant divorces ‘‘by consent.” 

So far as the rule of this court is concerned, 
it contemplates only the admission of men. 
Its language is that ‘‘no counsel will be per- 
mitted to practice in the court, unless he is a 
man of good moral character.” It cannot be 
denied that the masculine gender, which is 
generally used in statutes, frequently embraces 
the feminine ; but if a masculine word receives 
any euch latitude of construction, it is when it 
is applied to those cases wherelaw and custom 
recognize men and women as standing upon 
the same ground of right or responsibility, the 
general rule being that words are to be con- 
strued according to their usual meaning. Cer- 
tainly it is not obligatory on courts to construe 
them otherwise, unless that is made obligatory 
by legislation. ‘There is no such legislation 
affecting this court or its rules, and certainly 
when our rules were made, the word “man” 
was used in its usual and literal meaning, and, 
so used, expressed all that the court then in- 
tended. 


If the statute require that the owner of a. 


city lot shall remove the snow from his side- 
walk, it will be held to extend to men, women, 
and children ; for the statute is directed indis- 
criminately to the owners of property, and pre- 
existing law and usage have regarded the own- 
ers of property as liable to certain charges 
upon it, without reference to their age or sex. 
But the word ‘“‘man,” in a statute exacting 
military service, would not be construed to 
include women, for the pre-existing law, that 
is to say, the established usages of society, 
have never regarded women as liable to render 
such service. 

For the same reason the word in the rule 
cannot be held to include women, unless wo- 
men have hitherto been regarded as capable of 
filling this office. If the word ‘‘man’’ in this 
rule can be enlarged, against all pre-existing 
usage, by the loose construction of a court, so 
as to include men and women, then the word 
man, in a statute enforcing military service, in 
like manner can be extended at the will of the 
judiciary. Where a statute provides that all 
able-bodied citizens between certain ages, shall 
perform military service, and then, like the 
conscription act, 3d March, 1893, (12 Stat. L., 
p-, 731, sec. 2) excepts a ‘‘father’’ in one case, 
a “son” in another, and a “brother” in a third, 
and, finally, declares “that no persons except 
such as are herein excepted shall be exempt,” 
it would be within the discretion of a court to 
say that the statute included women in the 
term “persons.” The rule of construction un- 
questionably is that a statute can never be ex- 
tended to a new subject-matter,nor used to alter 
what under prevailing usage exists, by giving 
to its words a meaning which, so far as regards 
that statute or that subject-matter, they were 
never before supposed to possess. If a judge 
could, at his fancy, so construe this rule of the 
court as to hold that women may be attorneys, 
I do not see upon what legal ground he would 
be restrained from holding that they must be 
soldiers, for the difference between the two is 
simply a distinction of taste or sentiment as to 
which the opinions of mankind change and 
vary. Some persons who regard women as eli- 
gible for admission to the bar, would recoil 
from exacting of them military service. Others 
would think that both were equally beyond 
their sphere. I have been at the bar and in 
the military service, and my experience leads 
me to the conclusion that women are as well 
fitted for the one as for the other. Another 
person having had similar experiences, may 
reach an opposite result. Itis said that mod- 
ern ideas have brought down many occupa- 
tions within the reach of women, which were 
supposed to belong exclusively to men; but in 
nothing have modern ideas done so much of 
this leveling as in the art of war. In the hand- 
to-hand conflicts of antiquity, women were 
manifestly unable to cope with the physical 
natures of men, and from: necessity were ex- 
empt. Buf hand-to-hand conflicts are as obso- 
lete as the wager of battle. The light, breech- 





loading carbine demands activity rather than 


| soldier than a decrepit man. 


If the husband; strength, Woman, asa soldier, would have | 
land before marriage the wife by | little to do besides marching and shooting and | 


It is said that a well-read, intelli- | 


ney than an ignorant, vicious, unscrupulous 
man. This is true; but itis equally true that 
a healthy, active woman will make a better 
Some considera- 


| tions of public policy also intervene in favor 


of the latter course. There may be occasions 
when the conscription of women as soldiers, if 
permissible at law, will seem to verge on abso- 
lute necessity; but as to attorneys, it can 
hardly be supposed that there will ever be a 


time when their scarcity will greatly endanger | 


the public safety. These reflections I have in 
dulged in, not from any serious apprehensions 
of their realization, but to illustrate how dan- 
gerously fallacious is the reasoning which in- 
vites a court to attempt the overthrow of ex- 
isting law. 

It is not for the judiciary to intermeddle with 
the question as to what is or what is not the 
“proper sphere of Woman.” It is enough for 
judges to know that her legal position is by an 
unwritten law interwoven with the very fab- 
ric of society, and that when society frames 
constitutions of government it places them 
upon a foundation of its own immemorial 
usages, which society can reconstruct, but as 
to which it may be doubted whether even the 
legislative power has authority to overturn. 

It is said in the argument that the whole 
subject of the admission of attorneys is within 
the discretion of a court, but this is not strict- 
ly true. Admission to the bar constitutes an 
office. In the first daysof attorneys of record 
the office existed only by appointment of the 
crown, and during our earlier history the power 
of appointment was exercised exclusively by 
the Colonial Governors. In both England and 
this country the power of appointment was 
conferred upon courts by statutes (4 Henry 
IV, chap. 18. New York constitution, 1777, 
sec. 27. In re Cooper, 22 N. Y. R., p. 80) 
The appointment to the office by a court is a 
judicial act. Lx parte Secombe, (19 Howard 
R., p. 9.) Refusal to admit a person conceded 
to be properly qualified is a judgment subject 
to the reversal of an appellate court. Jn re 
Cooper. Disbarring an attorney is likewise a 
judicial act, in like manner subject to be re- 
versed. Ex parte Heyfrom. (7 How., Missis- 
sippi R., p. 127.) Courts ot the United States, 
for convenience,recognized admission to the bar 
of State courts as proof of qualifications, and 
accept the introduction by a member of their 
own bar as testimony of personal and profes- 
sional good character; but these are merely 
evidence on which the courts acts, and its ac- 
tion remains as before a judicial decision. Lx 
parte Garland, (4 Wallace R., p. 333.) 

It is to be understood that the decision of 
this court does not rest upon those grounds 
which would make its judgment final. We do 
not, in legal effect, pass upon the individual 
application before us, but refuse to act upon it 
for want of jurisdiction. Our decision is not 
necessarily final, and there is express authority 
for saying that if we err the Supreme Court 
can review our error and give relief to the ap- 
plicant by mandamus. Roberts’ Mandamus, (8 
C, Cts. R., p. 118.) The position which this 
court assumes is that under the laws and Con- 
stitution of the United States a court is with- 
out power to grant such an application, and 
that a woman is without legal capacity to take 
the office of attorney. 





AN INTERESTING OCCASION. 


Miss Garland’s Training School for Kinder- 
gartners, has passed its private examination 
and all the young ladies are to receive diplo- 
mas for teaching. There will be public exer- 
cises where we hope that the questions asked 
—if not the answers given—will be read; and 
where, at all events, each lady will read one of 
the essays she has written in the course of the 
winter, The music for the children’s plays 
will be given, and a good idea may be formed 
of the means we have of having Froebel’s Ke- 
form initiated amongst us,and pseudo- Kinder- 
gartens prevented. Mothers, and young 
women in search of a genial profession, can 
attend and see the claims of this science and 
art upon all women. 

In New York, where Mrs. Kraus-Boelte 
has a Kindergarten of the loveliest character, 
and a training class for teachers, she has also 
had, for two years, a weekly class of mothers, 
who wish to understand Froebel’s ideas in or- 
der to be able to co-operate intelligently with 
the Kindergartners. And at Washington, 
Miss Marwedel, who has a Kindergarten de- 
partment to her school, has given a course of 
lectures to the class she is training, comparing 
Spencer and Freobel. 

Miss Garland’s training school will not suf- 
fer by comparison with any other, and if Mrs. 
Kriege returns to Boston, the two together 
may be able to teach a much larger class. 
But we learn that Mrs. Kriege has received a 
very urgent invitation to go to Philadelphia 
and keep a training school on the basis of a 
model Kindergarten,to be taught by her daugh- 
ter in that city or at Germantown. Whether 
she will accept it or come back here is not yet 
known. : lind 





A REASONABLE PROTEST. 


Charlotte Cushman has protested against the 
unreasonable demands made upon artists and 
actors for charitable contributions. She fails 
tosee why she should be asked to give services 
worth five hundred dollars to a charity in a 
neighborhood where she is an entire stranger, 
and for which those directly concerned con- 
tribute perhaps a dollar apiece, or five dollars 
at the most. The unreasonab!eness of the re- 
quest shows that it is usually made in sheer 
thoughtlessness, by persons who do not real- 
ize what they ask. People forget that actors, 
artists, and singers have families depending on 
them for assistance, and often for support. 














2Oth theusand now ready ! 


EDW’'D EGGLESTON’S BEST. 


I. 
THE CIRCUIT RIDER, 


A Tale of the Heroie Age. 





By Epwarp Eao.estoy, 


Author of ** The Hoosier School- 
master,” ete., ete. 
ILLUSTRATED 
With over thirty character-iraw- 
ings by G.G. White and SolKytinge 

GH This story is exciting widespread interest, both 
as a powerful novel and genuine love-story, and as a 
graphic picture of the West in the adventurous days of 
saddle-bags and circuit-riding preachers, Q(" Petra 
Cloth Gilt, and Ink-Stamped Covers, Prices, @1.75. 


“The breezy freshness of the Western prairie blend- 
ed with the gfinements of literary culture, It is 
alive with the Sound of rushing streams and the echoes 

| of the forest, but shows a certain graceful self-posses- 
|} sion which betrays the presence of the artist's power.” 


—N. Y. Tribune. 

“It is his best work; a grand story; a true picture 
of the past and of itinerant life in the old times of 
simplicity and hardship.”—N. ¥. Methodist. 

“The best American story, and the most thoroughly 
American one, that has appeared for years,”"—Phila, 
Evening Bulletin. 


*,* To be had through any Bookseller ; or will be 
mailed postpaid on receipt of price by the Publishers, 
J. B. FORD §- CO., 

27 Park Place, New York. 


N.B. Clergymen who will interest themselves to 
sell this book, will be supplied at Book Concern rates, 
21—It 


WANTED IN ANN ARBOR, MICHIGAN. 


A woman with three children would like board in 
Ann Arbor, Mich., about the 7th of July, for a few 
days, and after that four rooms suitable for house- 
keeping. Address L. K. T. F., 3 Tremont Place, Bos- 
ton, Mass, 21—4t 


BURNETT'S KALLISTON 
| AU \Ny 
Asa Wash for the Complexion, has no equal, It is 
distinguished for its cooling and soothing properties, 
and is admirably adapted to all unnatural conditions 
of the skin; removing tan, sunburn, freckles, redness 
and roughness of the skin, ete., curing chapped hands 
and allaying the irritation caused by the bites of mos- 
quitos and other annoying insects. 

“It imparts to the skin a peculiar softness of tex- 
ture.—Boston Transcript. 

“The result of its use is a perfectly healthy action of 
the skin,””"—Boston Traveller. 

“One of the best cosmetics it has been our fortune 
to use.”"—J’ictorial, 





Mar.poro, Mass., July 11. 
Messrs. Josern Burnett & Co.: 

Gents: —A single application of the Kalliston has 
removed the freckles from the face of my little boy, 
leaving his skin smooth and fair. And in all cases of 
sunburn, or irritation of the skin, it has proved itself 
a perfect remedy. 

I can refer you to several cases of obstinate cutane- 
ous disease, in which the Kalliston has had a wouder- 
fully good effect. The daughter of one of my neigh. 
bors had suffered for many years from eruptions and 
painful inflammations of the skin, leaving itin several 
places puckered and quite red. Your Kalliston has 
caused the skin to become soft and smooth, and the 
inflammation and redness has nearly disappeared, 

Yours respectfuliy. J,M. BOYD, 








This preparation is admirably adapted to all un- 
natural conditions of the skin, It renders the skin 
soft, thereby relieving its glandular parts, and induc- 
ing that fine action of the capillaries which imparts 
both beauty and health to the complexion, It may 
be relied upon for promoting the healthy condition 
of the skin and beautifying the complexion. 

21—ct 





THE NEW 


EXCELSIOR LAWN - MOWER! 


Greatly Improved for 1874. 
IT HAS THE LARGEST SALE OF ANY 
LAWN “MOWER IN THE WORLD. 


= — 









ha) " . up rh 1M dane ° 
It has been adopted, and can be seen in practical 
operation on Central Park, and all the other City 
Parks, New York; Government Grounds and City 
Parks, Washington; Boston Common, Boston; Pros- 
pect Park, Brooklyn; and on almost every promi- 
nent Park throughout the United States and Canada. 


Four sizes for hand-power}; Four sizes for 
horse-power. Prices from $15 to $200. 


EVERY MACHINE WARRANTED, 

Also Ploughs, Harrows, Cultivators, Horse Hoes, 
Seed-Sowers, Garden and Field Rollers, Churns, 
Weather-Vanes, Shovels, Hoes, Rakes, Grass-Shears, 
Grass-Hooks, Toy Tools, Plough Castings for repairs, 
Mowing -Machines, Hay-Tedders, Horse - Rakes, 
Scythes and Snaths, Grindst » Grindst Irons, 
Manure and Spading Forks, together with the largest 
variety of Tools suitable for Farm and Garden use to 
be found in this country, at the lowest cash prices. 
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DLTSON & CO.’S 


| 
HOME MUSICAL LIBRARY. 


| Price of ench Book in Boards $2.50. 
Cloth $3.00, Fall Gilt $4.00. 


MUSICAL TREASURE. Vocal. 
SILVET CHORD. Vocal 
WREATH OF GEMS. Voeal. 
GEMS OF SACRED SONG, Voeal, 
GEMS OF GERMAN SONG. Voeal, 
GEMS OF SCOTTISH SONG, Voeal, 
OPERATIC PEARLS. Voeal, 

| SHOWER OF PEARLS. Vocal Duets. 
ORGAN AT HOME, Reed Organ Music, Ins. 
GEMS OF STRAUSS. Instrumental, 
HOME CIRCLE, VOL. 1. Instrumental. 

| HOME CIRCLE, VOL. Ul. Instrumental, 
PLIANIST’S ALBUM. Instrumental 
PIANO-FORTE GEMS. lLnstrumental. 


Large, splendid books of bound music, 200 to 20 
| pages, full sheet muste size, and contain a very large 
proportion of all the good sheet music ever published. 

Sold by all dealers, Either book sent, postpaid, 
for retail price. 


Boston. 
a— 


711 Br’dway, New York. 


HOLIDAY GOODS. 


DIRECT FROM PARIS. 


CLIFFORD & CO., Perfumers, 








40 BROMPFIELD ST., BOSTON, Mass. 





Call Early, Send for Price List 





SPECIALTY! 
CHOICE LONDON WATCHES 


FROM 


VICTOR KULLBERG, 


AND 
JAMES POOLE. 


FINE SWISS WATCHES 


—AND— 
TRAVELING CLOCKS, 


From HENRY OAPT, Geneva. 


WM. BOND & SON, 17 Congress St. 
@= 
~~ SARAH A. COLBY, M.D. _ 


Meee hnsTremontsaet. Boston. 


ta” Specialty, Diseases of Women, 
Dr. COLBY combines persistent energy with profes- 


sional skill and long experience in 
Treatment and Care of all Diseases. 


‘BUY THE BesT. 
SNOW’S 
Round Pointed Pens. 


Fine, medium and broad points, suitable for every 
description of writing. Sample groes by mail for 
$1.50, Ladies wanted as canvassers. Address, 

M. A. SNOW, 
li— 3 Tremont PLAcE, Boston. 












ALL SEEKING 





Which contains a list of all the desirable advertising 
mediums in the country, with CrncuLaTIoN RATES 
&o., invaluable to all who desire to spend their money 
to BEST PUSSIBLE ADVANTAGE. Sent, post- 
free, for 25 cents, in paper, p0centsincloth. Address 
T. C. EVANS, 
General Newspaper Advertising Agent, 
Mar 29 106 Washington Street, Boston. 


A BEAUTIFUL HOME. 


FOR SALE in Hyde Park one of the most desira~ 
ble estates in the town; it contains nearly 48,000 feet 
of land, beautifully situated midway between the 
Providence Railroad and New York & New England 
Railroad, on high ground, commanding a beautiful 
prospect on all sides, especially of the Blue Hills of 
Milton. Well stocked with fruit. The house is thor- 








Also Pure Peruvian Guano, Super-Phosphate of 
Lime, Fine Ground Bones, and Grafton Mineral In- 
sect Destroyer, at 


PARKER & GANNETT’S 
* Agricultural Warehouse and Seed Store, 


Nes. 49 North Market St., and 46 Mer- 
chants Row, Boston, Mass. 





1@> Read Ditson & Co.’s new “Ad.” 


21—4t 


, containing 15 rooms, plenty of water— 
— a ae nen bowls, wash tubs, hot and 
cold water, bath room, gas, &c., &c. Parlor furniture 
will be sold with the house if desired. An apportuni- 
ty to get a first-class house in a very desirable loca- 
tion, with an ample lot of land, is now offered. Price 
$15,000, of which $9000 can remain on mortgage. For 
further particulars address Box 332 Boston P.O. 
14— 


Oliver Ditson & Oo., Ohas. H. Ditson & Oo., 


~ WONDERFUL > 
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On Wednesday evening, May 27, at Lower | 


Woman's Sournal, | srorticultural Hall, will take place the New 


— 
Boston, Chicago and St. Louis, May 23, 1874. 


ANNIVERSARY MEETING. 


The Sixth Annual Meeting of the NEW ENG- | 
LAND WOMAN SUFFRAGE ASSOCIATION will 
be held in Borton, in Tremont Temple, commencing 
MONDAY EVENING, May 2, at 7.0 FP. M., and | 
eontinuing all day Tuesday, May 2%, at 10.00 a.m.,2 
Pr. ,and7.#r.™ 


All State and local societies throughout New Eng- | 


land are invited to send delegates, and all Woman 
Suffrage Political Clubs should be represented, in or- 
der to devise plans of work and elect officers for the 
ensuing year. 


The continued r-fusal of our Legislatures and po- | Anniversary meeting. 


litical parties to extend Equal Rights and Impartial 
Suffrage to one-half of the citizens of New England, 
after our faithful and repeated representations of Wo- 
man’s claim, by petitions, public meetings and Leg- 
islative hearings; and this, in defiance of a great and 
growing public sentiment in our favor, makes it nec- 
essary to urge our reform more vigorously and per- | 
sistently than ever before upon the intellect and con- | 


science of the American people. While Michigan | ments for the Centennial celebration, which, if 


and Iowa have just voted to submit Woman Suffrage 


to their male citizens, let it not be said that New | the Government, which for a hundred years, 


England lags behind. 

Mary A. Livermore, William Lloyd Garrison, Julia 
and Abby Smith, Mary F. Eastman, Hon. Benjamin | 
Kingsbury, Jr. Ednah D. Cheney, Stephen 8. Foster, | 
Mrs. Julia Ward Howe, Rev. George H. Vibbert, | 
Rey. Ellen Gustin, Henry B. Blackwel!, Lucy Stone, 
Rev. James Freeman Clarke, Elizabeth K. Churchill, | 
Frederick Hinckley, Hulda B. Loud, Frances Ellen 
Burr and other epeakers are expected. 

JULIA WARD HOWE, Pres. 

LUCY STONE, Chairman Ex. Com, 


SUBSCRIPTION FESTIVAL. 


The return of another season of Anniversaries +tim- 
slates us sgain to invite our friends, and all the 
friends of Suffrage for Women, to join us in a festival 
ef rejoicing and congratulation, as well as for the 
all-important object of raising the money needed to 
earry on the good work during the coming year. And 
for that purpose, we ask the pleasure of your compa 
py ata Tea Party to be given in Horticultural Hall, 
on Wednesday evening, May 27, from 7 to 10 o'clock. 

We trust you will feel with us that the progress 
made during the past year, in giving to women such 
rights and privileges as men enjoy, has been gratify- 
ing beyond expectation. And with this increase of 
opportunity has come, also, a corresponding increase 
of demand for the aid of women in social, civil and 
political affairs. To this demand we believe women 
have gladly responded to the best of their abllity, 
Such, we trest, will be even more eminently true in 
the years of the immediate future, when progress 
should be on every hand greater, and success in all | 
departments eurer. To this progress and this event- 
wal success all must contribute who realize the impor- 
tance of doing perfect justice to women as well as to 
men, in al) political and social relations. 








| the British Government wronged our ances- 





Come then, we beg, and add to the encouragement 
of your presence, your sympathy, and such money of- 
fering as you are able to make. Or if you cannot be 
with us in person, send us the word of cheer, and 
such amount of money as you feel disposed to contrib- 
ate. It can neither be too large nor too small to be 
welcome and to be useful. 
Judge Thomas Russell has kindly consented to pre- 
side: and we hope for short speeches from Rev. W. 
H. H. Murray, Mrs. Mary A. Livermore, Mr. James 
T. Fields, and other friends of the cause. There will 
also be music and ample opportunity for conversation 
This invitation, presented at the door, will admit 
yourself and friends. 
Refreshment tickets for sale in the hall. 
LYDIA MARIA CHILD. 
SARAH SHAW RUSSELL, 
Mrs. SAMUEL E. SEWALL, 
Mas. JAMES T. FIELDS. 
Mra. ISAAC AMES. 
EDNAH D. CHENEY. 
ELIZABETH STU ART PHELPS, 
LOUISA MAY ALCOTT, 
ABBY W. MAY. 

Boston, May 15, 1874. 


~ ANNUAL MEETING. — 


ENDIANA WOMAN SUFFRAGE ASSOCIATION. 

The Fourteenth Annual Meeting of the Indiana 
Woman Suffrage Association will be held at Fort 
Wayne, Wednesday aud Thursday, May 27 and 2s, 
comme? cing at 10 4. M. 

The growing interest in buman rights, and the spe- 
eial efforts that have been made during the past quar- 
er, in our sister States Ohio and Michigan, as well 
as the earnest discussion of the principles of equalit 
before the Jaw in various parts of our own State, al 
call for a large and enthusiastic meeting of the friends 
of Woman Suffrage, and a full discussion of the prin 
eiples involved. 

minent speakers are expected from New York and 
Michigan. A large delegation of our home workers 
wlll also be present. We hope to make this the best 
meeting ever held in the State. 
MRS. M. F. THOMAS, 
Chairman Ex. Com. I. W. 8S. A. 





Richmond, Ind. 
~ ANNIVERSARY WEEK, | 





The coming week will be a busy one in Bos- 
ton. Among the numerous meetings, those in 
which the friends of Woman Suffrage will be 
especially interested are as follows : 

1. A private and informal meeting of friends 
of Suffrage in Massachusetts tor consultation 
as to their future course, with special reference 
to political action, will be held in Tremont 
Temple on Monday afternoon May 25, at 2p. mt. 
This meeting has not been publicly advertised, 
but all earnest friends of Suffrage are cordially 
invited to attend. 

2. The New England Woman Suffrage As- 
sociation will hold its Annual Meeting in Tre- 
mont Temple, beginning on Monday evening, 
May 25, at 7.30 e.m. Miss Mary F. Eastman, 
Hon. Benj. Kingsbury, Jr., of Portland, and 
others will bethe speakers, Tuesday evening, 
there will be addresses by Mrs. Julia Ward 
Howe, Elizabeth K. Churchill and others, 
whose names are elsewhere announced. 

Tuesday morning will be occupied by the 
business of the Association, with reports from 
Auxiliary Societies, and plans of work for the 
coming year. The friends of Suffrage should 
not fail to attend this session, prepared to re- 


new their membership and to advise in regard | in the same manner and with the same effect 
| in all respects as if she were sole. 
Sec. 5. The first section of chapter four 
hundred and nine of the acts of the year 
eighteen hundred and sixty-nine, and chapter 


i 


to the important matter of methods and plans 
of work. Mrs. Edna D. Cheney, S. S. Foster, 
Mrs. Livermore and others are expected to ad- 
dress the afternoon audience. 


| 


England Woman’s Tea Party and Subscription | 
Festival. Hon. Thomas Russell will preside. | 
Brief speeches, songs and poems are expected. | 
There will be refreshments, anda social re- 
union of the friends throughout New England 
is hoped and expected. 

The sisters Abby and Julia Smith, of Glas- 
tonbury, Ct., will be present at the Annual | 
Meeting and Festival, if their prospective hear- 
ing before the Connecticut Legislature does | 
not prevent. | 

There should be a great gathering of the | 

| friends from all parts of New England at this 


Within the past year, some of the best wo | 
men have had their property seized and sold | 
for taxes, while they have no representatives. 

George III. never did worse to the colonies. 

Aneffort is making also to secure appropri- 
ations from the National and State govern- 


it succeeds, will still further tax women, that 
has wronged women in the same way that 


tors, may have the means of reflecting upon it- 
self something of the honor which is due to 
high courage, but which the men who purpose 
the Centennial do not mean to imitate to- 
wards the 15,000,000 of women, whom this Gov- 
ernment continues to oppress. Such a state of 
things should inaugurate a revolution. 

Come then friends, and let us see what 
more can be done to establish justice for wo- 
men in this oligarchy of men. L. 8. 





THE PRESS OF MICHIGAN. 


We have sixteen more Michigan journals to 
report as having declared unqualifiedly in fa- 
vor of Woman Suffrage since the last issue of 
our paper, the names of which will be found at 
the bottom of the list. We give below com- 
plete lists, so far as our knowledge goes, of the 
state journals which have announced their po- 
sition upon this question : 


IN FAVOR, AGAINST. 


Detroit Union. Spring Lake Independent. 
Ypsilanti Commercial. Detroit Tribune. 
Lansing Republican. Adrian Press. 
Ingham County News. Grand Traverse Herald. 
Kalamazoo Telegraph, Monroe Monitor. 
Grand Haven Herald, Greenville Independent. 
Cassopolis Democrat. Big Rapids Maguet. 
Fowler’s Manistee Times. Lapeer Democrat.—8. 
Pentwater News. 

Whitehall Forum. 

Portland Observer. 

Osceola Outline. 

Lowell Journal. 

Mason County Record. 

Berrien County Record, 

Cedar Springs Clipper. 

Howard Record. 

Muskegon Lakeside Weekly. 

Reed City Clarion. 

Plainwei! Republic. 

Sturgis Times. 

Clam Lake News, 

Midland Times. 

Northern Granger. 

Traverse Bay Eagle. 

Marshall Statesman. 

Huron County News, 

Hudson Post, 

Adrian Times. 

Chesaning Times. 

Grange Index. 

Pontiac Gazette. 

Hastings Home Journal. 

Port Huron Sunday Commercial. 

Oceana Journal, 

Muskegon Chronicle. 

Frankfort Express. 

Missankee Reporter. 

Fremont Times.—39, 


Quite a number of other journals among our 
exchanges seem inclined to favor the Suffrage 
amendment, but have not yet fully announced 
their positions; some also seem inclined the 
other way, but are still dexterously balancing 
themselves upon the fence. 








PROPERTY RIGHTS OF MASSACHUSETTS 
WIVES. 


The Legislature of this State, at its present 
session, has passed two Acts, regarding hus- 
bands and wives, which are quite impcrtant; 
one of them is in the following words: 

An Act in relation to the rights of husband 
and wife. 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives, in General Court assembled, 
and by the authority of the same, as follows : 

Src. 1. A married woman may convey her 
shares in corporations, and lease and convey 
her real property, and make contracts oral 
and written, sealed and unsealed, in the same 
manner as if she were sole, and all work and 
labor performed by her for others than her 
husband and ‘children shall, unless there is an 
express agreement on her part to the con- 





trary, be presumed to be on her separate ac- 
count; but her separate conveyance of real 
estate shall be subject to her husband’s con- 
tingent interest therein, and nothing in this 
act shall authorize a married woman to con- 
vey property to, or make contracts with her 
husband. 

Src. 2. When a deed of land is made to a 
married woman, and at the same time she 
mortgages the same to the grantor to secure 
the payment of the whole or any part of the 
purchase money, or to a third party to obtain 
| the whole or any part of such purchase mon- 
ey, the seisin of such married woman shall 
not give her husband any estate by the cour- 
tesy as against such mortgagee. 

Src. 3. A married woman may sue and be 
sued in the same manner and to the same ex- 
tent as if she were sole, but nothing herein 
contained shall authorize suits between hus- 
band and wife. | 

Sec. 4. A married woman may be an ex- 
ecutrix, administratrix, guardian or trustee, 
and bind herself and the estate she represents 
without ber kusband joining in any convey- 
ance or instrument whatever, and be bound 





year eighteen hundred and sixty-three, are | earnest men and women, who, assured of the 
hereby repealed. | righteousness of their cause, have worked on, 
Sec. 6. Nothing in this act shallimpair the | regardless of opposition, confident that their ef- 
validity of any ante-nuptial or post-nuptial | forts would be ultimately crowned with success. 
settlement. It cannot be denied that a radical change has 
Approved Apri! 24, 1874. parm vy in respect to the am of pe 

: F . | within the past generation, not only in rega 
_ Daitreqzes ome egal knowledge rel | the owneahi and dopostion of rope, 
but especially in res 
made by this Act, I have prepared a few ex- | with the Reformatory, Educational and Benev- 
planatory remarks. pe ee ay of the - bye om, 
t : and that within the memory of most who hear 
Under the general! statutes a married woman | me, when cho wee sarely J 2 te publi, encent 
could not make any conveyance of her shares | on the boards of @ theater, when she had no 
in corporations or of any real estate, (except | voice, and took no active part in matters of 


| a lease not exceeding a year, and a release of public concernment. Now, we find her every- 


dower) without her husband’s assent in writ- | in _— eaten bene os 
ing, or his joining with her in the conveyance, nq director of Reformatory and Benevolent 


pect to her connection | 








one hundred and sixty-five of the acts of the 


of the sickness &c., of her husband or other 
good cause. The inconvenience and expense 
to which women were sometimes exposed in 
consequence of this provision were often an- 
noying and sometimes serious. Under the 
new statute no assent of the husband is neces- 
sary in any case. 

Heretofore a wife could only make contracts 
in reference to her separate property and in 
certain other cases not necessary to be speci- 
fied here. Hereafter she will have under the 
new act the same right to make contracts 
which is enjoyed by other persons of full age 
and sound mind. 

The General Statutes say, that a married 
woman “may perform any labor or services on 
her sole and separate account.” The Supreme 
Court has decided, notwithstanding this pro- 
vision, that the rule of the common law still 
prevails in Massachusetts, that any work done 
by a wife was done on her husband's account, 
unless there was a clear agreement that it was 
done on her separate account. The conse- 
quence was that a wife’s wages in most cases 
were liable to be seized by the husband, and 
often to be taken by his creditors. The new 
statute changes the presumption of the com- 
mon law, so that the wife’s wages are no longer 
her husband’s but her own, unless she chooses 
to make them his. 

A married woman heretofore could sue and 
be sued without her husband only in a limited 
number of cases. Hereafter he ceases to be a 
necessary companion in all suits by and against 
her. ; 

The fourth section of the new act author- 
izes a married woman to be an executrix, &c., 
following the first section of an act passed in 
1863, which also contained a proviso that she 
should not be appointed without her husband’s 
written consent. The fifth section of the new 
act in its repealing clause annuls this proviso. 

An act passed in 1863 prohibited married 
women from entering into copartnership in 
business with any person. The fifth section of 
the new act repeals the statute of 1863. 

What is especially worthy of notice in this 
act is not merely that it does justice to mar- 
ried women, but that every provision in it 
breaks some chain which has hitherto fettered 
them. The act shows such a just apprecia- 
tion of the rights of women, that it must be 
regarded as a direct step towards Suffrage, 
whether so intended by all its supporters or 
not. The act says clearly that the law no 
longer declares the husband to be a master and 
the wife a slave; but that both are equal; and 
that she has the care of her person, character, 
and property, in the same manner that he has 
of his, and that maids and widows have of 
theirs. The law does not change the sanctity 
of the marriage relation, nor deprive either 
party of the aid and comfort of the other; 
but by destroying the bond of servitude, it 
only strengthens the tie of love. 8. E. 8, 





WOMAN SUFFRAGE IN MASSACHUSETTS. 


The action of the Massachusetts Senate, on 
Thursday and Friday of last week, was most 
significant, and should be instructive to the 
friends of Woman Suffrage in this State. Our 
opponents seem determined to convince the 
people of Massachusetts that ‘“‘women have no 
rights that politicians are bound to respect.’’ 
No important questionwhich concerns the rights 
and interests of any considerable class of citi- 
zens, wasever before treated with such flagrant 
discourtesy by men who profess to be the rep 
resentatives of the people, but who are actual- 
ly the representatives of that class of men who 
now manage the primary meetings. 

The consideration of the Woman Suffrage 
Resolve, reported by the Joint Special Com- 
mittee, came up on Thursday, May 14, by spe- 
cial assignment. Although, in consequence of 
the shortness of the notice, no mention of the 
fact had appeared in the Woman's Journat, 
the galleries were crowded with ladies, and the 
center of the chamber was occupied by an intel- 
ligent and interested audience. Hon. Henry S. 
Washburn of Suffolk made the following ad- 
mirable argumentin its support. There was 
evidently no intention upon the part of the op- 
ponents, to give the matter any consideration 
upon its merits. Several withdrew into the 
ante-chamber, during the delivery of the speech, 
and some of those who remained, manifested | 
impatience and indifference. Mr. Washburn | 
spoke as follows : 

SPEECH OF SENATOR WASHBURN. 


Mr. PresipeNnt :—The question under con- 
sideration has been the subject of prolonged 
debate at former sittings of the Legislature, es- 
pecially in the House; and while it has not re- 
ceived in either branch the required support, | 
the vote i1 its favor has steadily increased. 
The matter has been presented by a body of 





| or the consent of a judge granted on account | Institutions; teachers in public and private 


schools, and outnumbering males, as such, in 
this profession as ten to one; engaged in busi- 
ness pursuits, and the possessor of propert 

acquired among the marts of men; ina word, 
ready and foremost to spring to the call of 
want and suffering, bringing ever to her task, 
whatever it may be, that force and ability 
which is a certain guarantee of success. Now 
all this change, we, in our individual lives, 
have witnessed. It is a fair question, is the 
world happier and better for it? Could we de- 
sire to have undone what has thus been accom- 
plished, and restrict Woman to the sphere she 
formerly occupied? Whatever answer we may 
make to these questions, itis evident that she 
feels that what has been done in her behalf, 
is only introductory to a fuller recognition of 
her claims to an equality before the law, and to 
the part she is fitted, andshould be permitted 
to perform in the Government under which we 
live equally with the other sex. Itis for this 
reason that she appears before us to-day with 
a so po that the Constitution may be 
amended so that the condition of sex shall no 
longer exist ; and that she shall, if she desires, 
have a voice and vote in the management of 
public affairs. The question isa simple one, 
and yet it contemplates changes involving the 
dearest and most sacred interests of ry « 

I ehall not enter upon an argument to show 
that women are as capable as men to exercise 
the elective franchise. Ma much has been 
said upon this matter, and Senators are well 
acquainted with the arguments bearing upon 
the case. When we speak of the equality of 
the sexes, we employ a very vague and indefi- 
nite term. The members of the great human 
family are, irrespective of sex, equal; and yet 
they are wholly unequal; alike, and yet entire- 
ly unlike, morally, intellectually, and physical- 
ly. “God created man in his own image, in the 
image of God created he him, male and female 
created he them.” It is not good, said the 
great Creator, that man should live alone, 
and so he made Woman to be his companion ; 
not his inferior, or slave, but his companion 
and helpmeet in the toils and struggles, the 
joys and sorrows of life. It is not possible to 
separate or divide theirinterests. Whatisnec- 
essary for the welfare and happiness of the one, 
is equally so for the other. A man and wo- 
man, mutually pledging their love for each 
other, start out upon the journey of life, to share 
a common lot till separated by death. They 
have before them, and before the children 
that may be the result of their union, ne sep- 
arate or divided interests. The joy of one is 
the joy of both; and the sorrow of one is 
alike the grief of the other. They areequal, 
and yet unequal; alike, and yet unlike ; each 
dependent the one upon the other for their mu- 
tual welfare and happiness. He whom we are 
accustomed to regard as the stronger, is often 
the weaker of the two; such is the fact in innu- 
merable instances. Is there a matter of pub- 
lic regard, that-can, or should concern the one 
more than the other? Is not her happiness, 
equally with his, dependent upon the general 
welfare, good order, and prosperity of society ? 
Why then should she be silent in regard there- 
to? Why should not her vote, and voice, be 
felt in ordering and directing public affairs ? 
Is it said she degrades and unsexes herself 
thereby? Where isthe proof for this? We 
have said great changes have transpired with- 
in the past generation, and that women to-day 
are taking a part in matters of public concern, 
as never before. Is sheless pure and womanly 
than formerly ? Has her presence before the 
public, as an active participant in the Refor- 
matory, Benevolent and Educational interests 
of the hour rendered her less lovely, less the 
companion and helpmeet of man? Aye, rath- 
er is not the reverse true? Has not the at- 
mosphere been purified by her presence? In- 
stead of lessening her own, has she not ex- 
alted the character and dignity of the other 
sex? These questions are susceptible of satis- 
factory answers in whatever light and to what- 
ever extent they may be carried. 

I was strikingly impressed with an illustra- 
tion upon this very point during a hearing, 
this session, before the Committee on Educa- 
tion, in which testimony was given in regard 
to the Medical Institution in this city, con- 
nected with the Boston University, which is 
open to both sexes. To an inquiry as to the 
practical working of the Institution where 
both sexes were present at surgical operations 
and post mortem examinations, the answer 
given by one of the professors was, that he 
bad never known the tone of an operating 
and dissecting room of any medical institute 
so elevated and unexceptionable as that had 
been; in which, in so marked a degree, there 
had been an absence of whatever had the 
semblance of immodesty and vulgarity. Ree- 
ognizing that they were students of medical 
science and practice, and that their duty was 
to know and understand the wonderful mech. 
anism of the human frame, they came to the 
task assigned to them with no debasing feel- 
ings or sentiments. Upon this point, so often 
the subject of unjust and unwarranted criti- 
cism, the evidence was most conclusive and 
satisfactory. Will her presence be Jess refin- 
ing and elevating in other professions and 
pursuits of life? Will she not elevate by her 
presence the caucus or ward room? Has her 
presence and influence elsewhere been such 
as to warrant a conclusion that there it will 
be detrimental to order, to decency, to good 
behavior? Is not the opposite the more ra- 
tional conclusion ? The caucus, Mr. President, 
how sadly does that need reformation, both 
in numbers and quality. Here, just here, is 
the root of the evil, the fountain from which 
issues the streams that so pollute the body 
politic. We shall never discharge our duty as 
freemen, or properly protect our institutions 
as a people, till we make it our imperative 
duty to attend the primary meetings of our 
political organizations. Until that duty is 


| 
| 








recognized and acted upon, in vain shal] we 
expect wise and competent legislators, ang 
just laws and ordinances for the government 
of society. Mayor Havemeyer, of New York 

in s recent speech upon this matter, said: ” 

“I warn the commercial and capitalist class. 
es that they cannot hold the unrivalled ad. 
vantages, which our city naturally possesses 
for profitable enterprise, as if they were given 
of God without conditions which attach to 
every work ofhis band. I warn this commu. 
nity thata people, among whom it is a fash- 
ionable boast with those who claim a superj- 
ority over their fellows, that they have noth- 
ing to do with public affairs; that they take 
no interest in legislation, in administration, 
in the conduct of judicial tribunals, and the 
great instrumentalities whereby buman goy- 
ernment is carried on, cannot long have ma- 
terial prosperity. The parties, entrusted to 
— the great functions of legislation, are, 
in many cases, persons in whom they would 
repose no confidence in any matter personal 
to themselves, where honesty or efficieney 
was expected. And until a deeper interest 
in public affairs is manifested by those who 
have a large stake in this community than 
has hitherto prevailed, nothing but extrava 
gance, dishonesty and corruption will con- 
tinue to disgrace their administration. Men 
cannot long reap the benefits, without bear- 
ing the burdens of human society. It is lib- 
erty, it isa popular government which is the 
ultimate source of all our success in industry 
and trade. But,popular government requircs 
the watchful, patient, patriotic, sei: acrific- 
ing care and guardianship of all citizeu:, and it 
is a peculiar duty of those, who gain and ap- 
propriate to themselves the largest pecuniary 
result of our free institutions, to fulfill these 
obligations of citizenship, to watch and work, 
as well as pray and resolve, without which 
their own wealth will soon turn into ashes in 
their grasp.” 

There is great force and wisdom in these 
utterances, and they commend themselves 
to the earnest consideration of all who wish 
well for the government under which we 
live. Should the Amendment to the Constitu- 
tion take place, then women may and will 
participate in these primary political meet- 
ings, and what may we anticipate as the 
result? Will it not be a large increase of at- 
tendance on the part of the men, and a puri- 
fication of the atmosphere to an extent never 
before enjoyed inthem? If women are there, 
the men will be sure to come, as a matter of 
course; and what is required next to charac- 
ter in these meetings is numbers; not the 
few, but the many; not half a dozen to cut 
and carve out the political future of a ward 
or a town, the country or State, but the peo- 
ple, the masses, who are responsible for the 
general good and welfare. Such, it is be- 
lieved, would be the result of the introduc- 
tion of women into the primary meetings of 
political bodies. 

The Hon. Amasa Walker, a retired mer- 
chant and veteran politician, yet in the enjoy- 
ment of a vigorous old age, relates that pre- 
vious to 1828 the women of New England 
rarely, if ever, attended literary or scientific 
lectures. They seldom appeared in public as- 
semblies unless of a religious character. In’ 
1828 a meeting was held in the vestry of Dr. 
Lyman Beecher’s meeting-house, on Hanover 
St., Boston, to devise some means to counter- 
act the evil effects of the theater. Mr. Walk- 
er, then a young maj, with several other gen- 
tlemen, proposed a course of popular lectures 
and discussions upon literary and scientific sub- 
jects, to be known as “The Boston Lyceum.” 
After listening to the proposition, Dr. Beecher 
rose and said that this project of a popular 
Lyceum reminded him of a very ingenious ma- 
chine which had been constructed by one of 
his former neighbors in Litchfield, Ct. It was 
a beautiful machine, a complicated machine, 
its object was grand, nothing short of perpet- 
ual motion, It lacked only one thing, it 
wouldn’t go. And that, said Dr. Beecher, is 
the trouble with your proposed lyceum, it 
won’t go. Mr. Walker, full of enthusiasm, re- 
plied, “Dr. Beecher has lost sight of the new 
motive power upon which we rely to make our 
Lyceum go, it is feminine influence. We pro- 
pose not only to invite our young men to at 
tend the Lyceum themselves but to bring the 
ladies with them,” and it was finally decided, 
after some hesitation, to try the experiment. 
Up to this time, Mr. Walker tells us, a pub- 
lic lecture was a difficult and dreary affair ; 
great efforts had to be made to bring out even 
a small audience ; and then the array of black 
coats was often the cold and chilling response. 
The effect of the Lyceum, as a social institu- 
tion for ladies and gentlemen, was magical. 
The largest hall in Boston, holding 2000 peo 
ple, was insufficient, and it was often necessa- 
ry to repeat the performance on a subsequent 
night; and this interest continued for many 
years unabated. In 1830, in the Boston Lyce- 
um, a debate took place, “Should women have 
equal political rights with men?” Mr. Walker 
and two other gentlemen took the affirmative. 
Mr. Bigelow, afterwards Judge Bigelow, and 
several others the negative. After the debate, 4 
vote was taken and Mr. Walker alone, out 0 
an audience of nearly 2000, voted in the aflir- 
mative. Of course the very idea of a woman 
speaking in public would then have been treat- 
ed with derision. 

Women first appeared in public, as speakers, 
on the anti-slavery platforms. They were ¢& 
nounced as Jezebels, even from the pulpits, ¥ et 
no speakers aroused so much interest, or mace 
so many converts in the early history of the 
anti slavery contest. The Whigs, in 1840, 
made the first move to introduce women into 
politics. In the “Tippecanoe and Tyler” cam- 
paign ladies were invited, and attended the 

hig meetings in great numbers. They were 
not, I believe, invited to attend the Democrat 
ie meetings. The inspiration of their presence 
with songs, &c., was the distinguishing charac- 
teristic of that successfulcampaign. The pres 
ent Republican party from the start adop 
similar tactics. The first campaign was 1 
John and Jessie; and Jessie Fremont wen 
thousands of votes for her distinguished hus 
band. The changes, which have transpire 
within the past thirty years with respect to WO 
men, are seen in the fact that alarge number ® 
women are now practising medicine ; twe? y 
or more, are pastors of religious societies ; anf 
several are practising law in various parts : 
the country. Seventy-six colleges admit ¥° 
men on the same terms as men; including 
the State Universities of Vermont, Michiga® 
Indiana, Illinois, Kansas, Iowa, Wiscone: 
and California; as do also Oberlin, Oust 
and Antioch Colleges in Ohio, Asbury ‘a 
lege in Indiana, the Weslyan University 
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Middletown, Ct, Boston University, Colby | 
and Bates Colleges in Maine, and most of the | 
Agricultural Colleges throughout the country. | 
Cornell University in New York, and Swarth. | 
more College in Penusylvania have also opened | 
their doors to women. 

Women, as members of churches, now vote 
in the Baptist, Methodist, Quaker, Universa- | 
list, Unitarian, and very generally in the Or- 
thodox Congregational churches. 

In almost every Northern State the mar: | 
riage laws have been so amended, that wives 
control their own persons, property and earn- | 
ings. In Kansas, husbands and wives are | 
equally guardians of their children. In Illi- 
nois and [owa, the individuality and separate | 
personality of the wife have been fully estab- | 
lished by a radical amendment of the law for 
married women, within two years. In both 
these States, women, married and single, are 
acting as County Superintendents of schools, 
with power to appoint and remove teachers ; 
to hold Teachers’ Institutes and prescribe the 
regulations of schools, qualifications of teach- 
ers,&¢. In Maine, women are serving as Justices | 
of the Peace, as well as on School Boards, Kc. 
In Pennsylvania, women have been especially 
empowered to fill all educational offices. In 
Mississippi and Kansas, no liquor licenses can 
be obtained, except upon the written petition 
of a majority of the male and female adult 
citizens of the town. (This is Woman Suf- 
frage on the liquor question.) In Wyoming, 
Woman Suffrage is pronounced by Governor 
Campbell in his late message to the Legisla- 
ture, ‘after four years’ trial, an unqualified 
success.’ Chief Justice Howe and United 
States Justice Kingman testify to its benefi- 
cial results, and to the good results of women 
on the juries. In Rhode Island, this winter, 
the House voted to submit a Woman Suffrage 
constitutional amendment, by 44 to 17. It 
was, however, defeated in the Senate. In Ohio 
the Constitutional Convention voted in favor 
of submitting a Woman Suffrage Amend- 
ment, 49 to 41; but as it required a majority 
of the whole number of members, it lacked 4 
votes of the 53 which would have submitted 
it. In Iowa both branches of Legislature 
have this winter voted to submit the question 
to the people. In the House, the votes stood 
for Woman Suffrage 56 against 38. In the 
Senate, for Woman Suffrage 27 against 21. 
Two years ago, both branches of the Iowa 
Legislature voted for Suffrage. Last year the 
House voted for it but it failed in the Senate 
by one vote. Thus it came within one vote of 
going to the people last year, as it requires 
there the majority of two successive Legisla- 
tures. In Michigan, the Legislature, by a vote 
of both branches, at a special session called to 
review and act upon the recommendations of 
a Constitutional Convention, have submitted 
Woman Suffrage to the people; a:.d it will be 
voted upon next November. An active canvass 
has already begun there. 

The question of Woman Suffrage has been 
ander discussion during the past winter in 
the Legislatures of Maine, New Hampshire, 
Vermont, Massachusetts, Rhode Island, Con- 
necticut, New York, Pennsylvania, Ohio, Indi- 
ana, Illinois, Kentucky, Michigan, Iowa, Mis- 
souri, Kansas, S. Carolina, California, Oregon, 
Washington Territory, District of Columbia. 
In the States named, excepting Kentucky, there 
are Associations actively engaged in circulat- 
ing tracts and newspapers and employing 
speakers, In England, women vote on the same 
terms as men in all town, parochial and muni- 
cipal elections; and it is believed the present 
Parliament will give them Suffrage for mem- 
bers of Parliament, the only step which re- 
mains to be taken, Gladstone and Disraeli 
both being favorable thereto. In Holland, 
women vote on the same property qualifica 
tions as men. In 1870, a Woman Suffrage 
resolution failed of acceptance in the Repub- 
lican State Convention of Massachusetts by 
only fifty-six votes out of nearly one thousand. 
In 1871 the Republican State Convention of 
Massachusetts recommended Woman Suf.- 
frage ‘‘to careful and respectful considera- 
tion.” In 1872 Woman Suffrage was made 
a Republican issue in Massachusetts. 

The “National Republican Platform adopt- 
ed at Philadelphia, June 9, 1872,” declares as 
follows: 

“14. The Republican party is mindful of its 
obligations to the loyal women of America 
for their noble devution to the cause of fre- 
dom; their admission to wider fields of use 
fulness is viewed with satisfaction; and the 
honest demands of any class of citizens for 
additional rights should be treated with re- 
spectful consideration.’ 

“The Massachusetts Republican platform 
adopted at Worcester, August 28, 1872, con- 
tains the following: 

“8. Resolved, That we heartily approve of 
the recognition of the Rights of Woman, con- 
tained in the fourteenth clause of the Nation- 
al Republican Platform; that the Republican 
party of Massachusetts, as the representa- 
tive of liberty and progress, is in favor of ex- 
tending Suffrage on equal terms to all Ameri- 
ean citizens irrespective of sex, and will hail 
the day when the educated intellect and en- 
lightened conscience of Woman will find di- 
rect expression at the ballot-box.’’ 

It will be seen, Mr. President, that the Re- 
publican party is clearly.committed to Wo- 
man Suffrage. 

We have given this summary of the move- 
ments of the advocates for an extension of 
the rights of women, to show that the feeling 
is wide-spread and almost universal, and is 
confined to no particular State or locality of 
the Union. 

The spontaneity of these movements indi- 
cates the readiness of the people, or at least 
many of them, to entertain at the polls the 
question at issue, and for which the advocates 
of Impartial Suffrage have so long contended. 
It is said that the rights, for which the peti- 
tioners ask, are not desired, as a body, by the 


it is certain that the petitioners before us out- 
number the remonstrants as six toone. More- 
over, nearly all of the women in Massachu- 
setts, distinguished in literature, reform and 
Philanthropy, are in favor of Woman Suffrage. 
And this is true of representative women the 
country over. To the objection against Wo- 
man Suffrage, often urged, that only the least 
intelligent aud respectable of the women of 
the State would exercise the elective franchise, 
were it granted, it may be sufficient to say, 
the result would probably show that the pro- 
Portions of those who would vote would be 
about the same as it now is with the other 
sex. There is nothing whatever compulsory 
about the matter. Men vote or not as they 
please. A far greater number than we imag- 





ine habitually stay away from the polls, or but 


are bad women as well as bad men. But the 
preponderance of women is in favor of the 
good, over the vicious; and the majority of 
the votes of women would be unquestionably 
in favor of law and order,o justice and hu- 
manity. 

The petitioners, at the hearing before the 
Committee, dwelt with much force upon the 
propositions, that governments derive their 


just powers from the consent of the governed ; 


that taxation without representation is unjust 
and tyrannical. These self evident truths are 
acceptcd as fundamental principles in a Re- 
publican government, the very foundation 
stones of the structure itself. Why, in their 
application, a discrimination should be made 
in behalf of a portion of the people, is a ques- 
tion in casuistry more easily asked than an- 
swered. 

I have referred, Mr. President, in these re- 
marks, to the changes, wrought in the condi- 
tion and work of the women of this country 
within the past generation. We may, and 
probably shall differ in judgment upon the 
question before us, but we shall not ditfer in 
our estimate of the deeds women have perform- 
ed in a collective capacity, deeds fraught in 
innumerable instances with inestimable bles- 
sings to mankind. With an intuitive percep- 
tion of the right, they have come to the rescue 
in matters deeply affecting the public welfare, 
and we have willingly bowed to their almost 
invincible power as we have witnessed the ac- 
complishment of their purposes. The proud- 
est historical monument of the State, the shaft 
on Bunker Hill, owes its completion, if not its 
conception to women. I well remember how 
for many years after its eorner-stone was 
laid with so much of pomp and show by La- 
fayette, it remained unfinished, but a few 
feet above the ground, a sorry comment upon 
the patriotism of the people; till finally the 
women of the State took the work in hand, 
and the monument was soon completed. 
Their efforts, in rescuing from neglect and 
decay the tomb and ancestral estates of Wash- 
ington, are familiar to you all; and in our late 
dreadful civil strife how grandly did they do 
their part! Passing by numerous instances of 
heroic achievements in behalf of the fallen 
and the oppressed, within the last one and two 
decades, how at this moment are all eyes turn- 
ed upon the work Woman is performing in her 
renowned crusade against the liquor traffic. 
We imay regard that work as we please ; we may 
call it visionary, spasmodic, eyanescent, the 
enthusiasm of an hour which js sure speedily 
to come to an end; but it is a mighty move- 
ment, nevertheless, and fraught with unspeak- 
able blessings to the people. It has its origin 
in a long suppressed sense of wrong and 
shame, endured by thousands, I had almost 
said millions of women, who have realized the 
enormity of the evil in abuse and suffering, of 
which we have but the faintest conception. 
We see it, as it shows its vile head in the street 
and in our penal institutions, and we fee) the 
enormous burden of taxation it creates. She 
sees it in the garret, in the cellar,in want and 
starvation, in the night, aloue with the beast 
and demon, in his most revolting and horrid 
forms. She may have no right to vote; but 
she has the right to pray, to implore in God’s 
name the vendors of this cause of so much 
ruin and death, to desist from their iniquity. 
It may be but a wave, sweeping over the land, 
whose effects will be visible only for the hour; 
but it will purify, as it passes, many a den of 
infamy; it will kindle a light of gladness in 
many a hovel of want and woe, and cause the 
hearts of many long abused and suffering wo- 
men and neglected children to sing for joy. 

One of our finest writers has said, “‘ While 
we may not be able to keep long the hights we 
are capable of attaining, we are nevertheless 
the better for even the brief exaltation.” And 
8o we shall view hereafter the Woman’s Cru- 
sade in the Temperance Reformation. Give to 
the women of theland the power to vote, and 
I greatly mistake, with their intuitive percep- 
tion of right and wrong, if they do not speed- 
ily settle questions pertaining to the liquor 
traffic, which bave thus far defied the power of 
our Legislatures to comprehend and adjust. 
With these evidences of the good, accomplish- 
ed by Woman, multiplying on every hand, in 
all she has undertaken ofa public nature, is it 
reasonable to withhold from her any ionger 
the simple right to declare her wishes, by her 
vote, for whatever in her judgment pertains 
to her own and the public welfare? May we 
not safely trust the ballot in her hands? Can 
any wrong come to her, or to the State, by 
this exercise of Suffrage? At any rate, may 
we not safely submit the question to the peo- 
ple of the Commonwealth ? This is all we are 
asked to do by the resolve under considera- 
tion. Ihave unquestioning faith in the people. 
The matter may be safely left to their verdict. 
Should the question be submitted tothem and 
decided against the petitioners, they will ac- 
cept the result as good and loyal citizens, hop- 
ing for the better time, which they feel is sure 
to come iu the future. 

This is the first time, Mr. President, that I 
have spoken in public in favor of Woman Suf- 
frage. While I have not been recognized asa 
champion of what is known as the Woman’s 
Rights Movement, I have, since I have been 
honored with a seat in the Legislature, voted 
on three successive occasions for a resolve 
similar to that before us. I could not do less, 
and satisfy my sense of the justice of her 
claims to be heard in this matter. I shall give 
my vote again in the same direction, assured 
that I shall have no cause hereafter to regret 
my action. 

‘As a State, it has been our pride and glory 
that Massachusetts has not been in the rear, 
but in the van of public sentiment, in all that 
has pertained to liberty and human rights. 
Whenever she has spoken, her voice has been 
potent in the councils of the nation. She has 
given heretofore no uncertain response to the 
appeal of the oppressed, nor will she in the 
future. This cause of Impartial Suffrage, and 
the equality of the sexes before the law, will 
continue to be agitated till whatever is wrong 
shall be made right, and freedom shall in deed 


and in truth govern the 
of the Commonwealth. councils and destinies 





THE SENATORIAL FINALE. 

At the conclusion of Mr. Washburn’s speech, 
the Senators friendly to Suffrage waited for a 
reply from the opposition. A stolid silence 
prevailed. But very promptly the question 
was called for, and the resolve was refused a 
third reading by a vote of 19 to 14, as follows: 


YEAS. 

David Aiken of Greenfield. 

Horace C. Bacon of Lawrence. 

Nathaniel P. Banks of Waltham. 

Brooks T. Batcheller of Lexington. 

Erastus P. Carpenter of Foxborough. 

Jedediah Dwelley of Hanover, 

Charles Fitz of Manchester. 

Francis B. Hayes of Boston. 

Jovathau A. Lane of Boston. 

Walter N. Mason of Natick. 

Amasa Norcross of Fitchburg. 

Zenas C. Wardwell of Groveland. 

Henry S. Washburn of Boston. 

Tisdale S. White of Plymouth.—14. 

~ NAYS. 

Prentiss C. Baird of Lee. 

Henry L. Bancroft of Millbury. 

Andrew J. Bailey of Charlestown. 

Francis Edson of Hadley. 

Charles H, French of Canton. 

Henry Fuller of Westfield. 

Jeremiah Gatchell of Blackstone. 

John A. Hawes of Fairhaven. 

Thomas P. Hurlbut of Sudbury. 

Thomas Ingalls of Marblehead. 

Francis W. Jacobs of Boston. 

E. H. Lathrop of Springfield. 

Edward Learned of Pittsfield. 

W. C, Lovering of Taunton, 

Moody Merrill of Boston. 

Francis A. Nye of Falmouth. 

Thomas N. Stone of Wellfleet. 

Hugh J. Toland of Boston. 

George F.. Verry of Worcester—19. 

ABSENT OR NOT VOTING. 

Julius K. Banister of Boston. 

George B. Loring of Salem. 

E. P. Reed of Abington. 

Ezra Parmenter of Cambridge. 

Wm. F. Salmon of Lowell. 

N. L. Johnson of Dana. 

Charles P. Stickney of Fall River—7. 

Of the seven members absent or not voting, 
Messrs. Loring, Rced and Stickney, are ear- 
nest friends of Suffrage. Dr. Loring, as pre- 
siding officer, could not vote except in case of 
a tie. Mr. Reed had paired off with Mr. 
Johnson an opponent of Suffrage, and Mr. 
Stickney was unavoidably absent. 

We have two reasons for congratulation. 

1. The proportional number of affirmative 
votes is the largest ever cast for Woman Suf- 
frage in either branch of the Massachusetts 
Legislature. A change of three would have 
sufficed to pass the resolve. Among the ab- 
sentees three at least are known to be in our 
favor. 

2. The affirmative votes far outweigh the 
negative ones in average character and tal- 
ent. Such names as Aiken, Bacon, Banks, 
Norcross, Washburn and the rest, are in strik- 
ing contrast with the inferior ability of many 
men who cast their silent votes against us. 

Several of the gentlemen who voted in the 
negative, privately excused themselves upon 
the ground that they believed the women of 
the Commonwealth were opposed to theirown 
enfranchisement, and expressed themselves 
as willing to grant it whenever a majority of 
women should request it. As a change of 
only three votes would have passed the re- 
solve, Hon. A. J. Bailey, of Charlestown, de- 
cided to test their sincerity ; so next day, Fri- 
day, May 15th., Senator Bailey rose to 
move a reconsideration of the rejection of 
the resolve providing for Suffrage to women, 
with a view to offering a measure to provide 
for ascertaining the sentiment of the women 
of the Commonwealth. The motion was car- 
ried by a vote of 19 to 17. 

A motion to lay the subject over until to- 
morrow was lost, as was also a motion to lay 
on the table. 

Mr. Merrill, of Norfolk, hoped something 
of the kind would be adopted, as he believed 
the women would vote down Suffrage by 
three to one. Yet he doubted whether the 
measure would be constitutional. 

It was then voted to postpone the subject 
until 4.15 o’clock. 

When the subject was again taken up, Mr. 
Bailey submitted the proposition to obtain 
the expression of the will of the women of 
the Commonwealth by a vote on the first 
Tuesday in November. 

A motion to lay on the table and print was 
lost. 

A motion to postpone to the 4th of July, 
was accepted and lost. 

Mr. Verry, of Worcester, raised a question 
of order, whether such a measure could be 
constitutional when it would require but a 
majority vote, while a constitutional amend- 
ment required a two-thirds vote. 

The chair (Mr. Hawes) ruled the point of 
order not well taken. 

Several motions designed for delay, post- 
ponement, to lay on the table and to assign 
were lost, when the motion to adopt the sub- 
stitute was lost, 9 to 25. 

The yeas were: Bacon, Bailey, Batcheller, 
Fitz, Hayes, Lane, Merrill, Reed, Washburn. 
The resolve was then again refused a third 
reading. 

Not supposing that the customary motion 
to lay the matter upon the table, for the pur- 
pose of enabling Mr. Bailey to confer with 
the Committee and prepare a suitable Bill, 
would be refused, we neglected to secure the 
presence of a phonographic reporter, which 
we exceedingly regret. The opponents man- 
ifested a bitterness of feeling and an overbear- 
ing violence during the debate of three quar- 
ters of an hour, which took place upon Sen- 
ator Bailey’s substitute, the reproduction of 
which in the Woman's JouRNAL without 
note or comment, would have done better 
service for Woman Suffrage than any argu- 
ment in its favor, by showing the spirit and 








temper of the opposition. This is the power 


which governs and means to govern women 
without their consent! 

Let the Woman Suffragists of Massachu- 
setts remember the names of the men who 
are unable or unwilling to give a reason for | 


the most intelligent women of the State. It 
isevident that General Butler's significant 
remark is trne, “The men who manage the 
caucuses of Massachusetts do not mean Wo- | 
man Suffrage.” 

Friends of Woman Suffrage, what will you 
do about it? H. B. B. 


—<——_— 


RALLY! 


Rally! friends of Suffrage! at the Festiv At 
next week. 
mem 


PAPERS WANTED. 


Will some one who has copies of Sept. 6 
and Dec. 20, 1873, and who is not keeping a 
file, please send them, or either of them to this 
office and greatly oblige the editors. 








NOTES AND NEWS, 


expected at the New England Woman Suf.- 
frage SUBSCRIPTION FESTIVAL next Wednes- 
day evening. 

Judge Blodgett of Chicago has recently ren- 
dered a decision, maintaining the right of mar- 
tied women in Illinois to compensation as 
agents for their husbands. 


Hillsdale College, Michigan, is to have new 
buildirigs—three five-story ones. We are hap- 
py to add that Hillsdale College admits wo- 
men on the same terms as men. 


At Edinburgh the Senatus Academicus has 
resolved to petition against Mr. Cowper-'T'em- 
ple’s bill for the admission of women to the Uni- 
versity, while the Town Council has petitioned 
in favor of the bill. 


At Wesleyan University, all students, men 
or women, who receive 88 marks out of 100 
now take first honors, and all who receive 83 
take secondhonors. Special honors are given 
by competitive examination in several studies. 


Rev. Beriah Green, the prominent anti- 
slavery man who died so suddenly at Whites- 
town, N. Y.,a few days ago, was a graduate 
of Middlebury college in the class of 1819, and 
after preaching at Kennebunk, Me., became a 
professor in the Western Reserve (0.) college, 
and subsequently president of the Oneida In- 
stitute at Whitestone, N. Y. 


The Court of Claims, of Washington, D. C., 





their denial of the petitions of thousands of | 


ladies visited every voter in the city, and had 
| the satisfaction of seeing tbeir candidates 
elected by a very large majority. 


| ‘The most terrible disaster in the annals of 
the history of Massachusetts occurred in 
Hampshire County on Saturday. The Wil- 
liamsburg reservoir, covering a tract of over 
one hundred acres, gave way early in the fore- 
noon, precipitating the vast mass of water it 
contained, three miles,down a steep and narrow 
valley into the thriving manufacturing village 
of Williamsburg, and thence further down the 
valley, through the villages of Haydensville, 
Leeds and Florence, into the Northampton 
| Meadows, where the stream empties into the 
Connecticut River. The huge torrent, dash- 
ing into Williamsburg with resistless power, 
| swept away in a moment the manufacturing 
| establishments and numbers of dwellings, 
| causing enormous destruction of property and 
terrible loss of human life. ‘The latest figures 
of the loss of life make the total 144, divided as 
follows between the three places: Williams- 
burg, 60; Leeds, 49; Haydenville, 35. These 
figures only represent the persons whose loss is 
positively known, though the bodies of all are 
not yet recovered. Bodies are constantly be- 
ing found, and, in some cases, those of persons 
who were not supposed to be lost, so that it 
seems perfectly safe to say that the total loss 
of life will exceed 150, if indeed it does not 
more nearly approach 200. 


The Michigan papers are full of interesting 
details of the recent Convention. “The large 
hall of the House of Representatives was filled 
to overflowing, by one of the most intelligent 
assemblies of men and women ever brought 
together on any similar occasion, in the his- 
tory of the State. Nearly half of the members 
of the State Senate were present, most of 
them acting as delegates. A large number of 
the members of the House of Representatives 
also participated in the proceedings. Delega- 
tions were present from all parts of the State, 
and were, in every instance, made up of repre- 
sentative men and women, each section appear- 
ing to have vied with all others in the effort to 
send the best delegation. All parties were rep- 
resented ; prominent Democrats being seated 
beside prominent Republicans, and these min- 
gling freely and harmoniously with Liberals 
and Grangers. One spirit seemed to animate 
all, and that was, to lay aside, for the time be- 
ing,all differences of opinion on other subjects, 
and labor earnestly and unselfishly tor the 
good of the one great cause which had brought 
them together. There was no struggling for 
offices, no desire to be placed on prominent 
committees, no buncombe speeches, no lugging 











has decided that a woman cannot practice as 
an Attorney at Law. We publish Judge 
Knott’s decision, which is even worse and 
more unreasonable than the odious Dred Scott 
decision. Judges Knott and Taney will be 
handed down to posterity in a common in- 
famy. Par nobile fratrum. 


We congratulate the Woman Suffragists of 
Connecticut upon the election of Mr. W. W. 
Eaton as the successor of Senator Buckingham. 
He is the man who, as member of the legisla- 
ture, began the present session by introducing 
a Bill for the enfranchisement of all women 
who pay taxes. Such aman as Mr. Eaton de- 
serves the name of Democrat in a higher sense 
than that of party. 


The Bishop of Exeter has written a letter to 
a meeting in behalf of Woman Suffrage, in 
which he says: “Iam sorry to say that my 
engagements will prevent me from taking the 
chair at the meeting to be held on the 14th of 
April to promute the extension of the Suffrage 
to women. I very heartily sympathise with 
your purpose and shall always be ready to the 
utmost of my power to promote it.” 





The Governor of Illinois appointed Mrs. 
M. E. DeGeer, of Chicago, a delegate to the 
Prison Refom Congress which met last week 
at St. Louis. It was eminently fit that at this 
Congress there should be a representation of 
women. It was originally at the instance and 
by the arduous labor of a woman Mrs. Pack 
ard, that investigations were instituted into 
the management of the Insane Asylums of the 
country, laying bare thereby enormous cruel- 
itiee and abuses. 


We notice with regret the death of Mr. John 
Andrews, of Newburyport Mass, the father of 
Misses Jane and Emily Andrews and Mrs. 
Rufus Leighton. Mr. Andrews was the son of 
Rev. Dr. Andrews, an old minister of Newbury- 
port, and in early life was a book-seller there. 
But for nearly fifty years he has been connect- 
ed with one of the Newburyport banks, and 
still held his office of cashier when he died, 
last Sunday, at the age of seventy-six. His 
daughters have won distinction in literature 
and art, in which he was himself grealy inter- 
ested. 

The beautiful village of Batavia, N. Y., re- 
cently furnished a pleasant illustration of 
what may be done, in spite of the “subjection 
of women.” Ata public Temperance meeting, 
held a few days previous to the municipal 
election, one of the most esteemed citizens in 
the town proposed that the ladies organize 





in of outside issues, but an earnest desire on 
the part of all to be put where they could do 
the most good.” 


BUSINESS NOTICES, 
For Moth Patches, Freckles 


AND TAN, ask your Drugyist for Perry’s Moth and 
Freckle Lotion, which is harmless, aud in every case 
infallible. Or for his Improved Comeponge and 
Pime_e Remepy, the great SKIN Mepicine for Pim- 
ples, Black Heads or fleshworms, Or consult B. C. 
PERRY, the noted Skin Doctor, 49 Bend St., 
New York, 16—12t 





Costiveness is aggravated by the use of 
strong purgatives. The only rational treatment is 
some gentle laxative and tonic like Dr. Harrison's 
PeRIsTALTIO Lozencus. These never weaken, but 
gradually restore nature. They remove Oppression, 
Dizziness, Headache, and every form of Indigestion; 
also the only proper remedy for Piles, either bleeding 
or otherwise. Trial box 30 cts. Large box 60 cts. 
Mailed free for this last price. 

DR. HARRISON’S ICELAND BALSAM, 
a splendid cure for Coughs, Hoarseness, and all 
Throat and Lung complaints. For sale by E. 8. Har- 
rison & Co., Proprietors, No. 1 Tremont Temple, 
Boston, and by all Druggists. 19—4t 

Burnett’s Cocoaine,.—This valuable prepara- 
tion for the hair has worked jis way to a wonderful 
and fully deserved popularity. It promotes the healthy 
growth of hair, prevents its falling off, affords the 
richest luster and remains the longest in effect. The 
ladies of our own household use it, and it is through 
their persuasions that we give this notice.—Journal. 

21—lt 





“Brown's Bronchial Treches.’’ — Coughs 
and Colds are often overlooked. A continuance for 
any length of time causes irritation of the Lungs or 
some chronic Throat Disease. “Brown’s Bronchia 
Troches” are an effectual CoucH REMEDY. 





A “Job Leow’ vf Boys Clothing from New 
York. One hundred aud ninety-two (192] suits in the 
lot, Sizes to fit boys fiom three to nine years of age. 
A good suit for $5, a better one for $6, and there are 
some for $8 which cost $9.62 tomake. Also 150 sailor 
suits—price $5 each. They are good and very cheap. 
Call and examine them at FENNO’S, Corner of 
Washington and Beach Streets. 21-1 





Burnett’s Kalliston, as a wash for the com - 
plexion, has no equal. See advertisement. 





Carpets at Still Lower Prices.—Previous 
to removal we shall offer to our customers, for cash 
only: 

200 rolls Printed Berlins at 25 cts. Always before 


Q ts. 
yt ace Superfine for $1.00. Never before 


less than $1 50. ° 
oe velle’ Kidderminster at 75 cts. Market value 
#00 ‘rolls new styles Ingrain for 50 cts. Price every- 
where is 75 cts. . 

c T tries for $1.25. Always sold for $1.62 
Gn: pe iad degen Mattings at the cargo auction 


Pris00° English Crumbeloths, with borders, at half 
Jue. 


vi . 
mse list of ‘loor Oil Cloths of high grades and common qual- 
a ives into s society, aemtnate © oles ab tee than manufacturers’ prices. El 


nt Vel- 


Temperance candidates, and then go home vet, Wilton, Axminster and Brussels Kugs, Mats, etc., 


and ask their husbands to vote the ticket. | under value. 


This was accordingly done. Committees of 


New ENGLAND Carpet Co., 
373 Washington St., e 
(Next building te Adams House.) 18 4& 
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POETRY. 


TAEDIUM VITAE. 
nY FHAYZ 
My Mary lives 
Fair Mary with the haz | eyes 
My longing soul unsaticfied, 


Will mourn for aye and aye 


in Paradive 


» was by my sick 


vald divide 


So long her | la 
I had forgot Tpeath « 
And steal the sun away 
I stand 


within my hand — 


Kewildered and forlorn 
No blooming ros 
Poor empty hand —it wipes the tear 
Kut toile no more for her 
They say the «pring has come: I hear 
No bird's glad song. #0 dulled mine ear; 
My namb heart feels no etir 
My Mary lives in Parasdi-e 
And night and morn my prayer shall rise, 
That Death's kind Ange! 
When 1 am called to go. 
With cages eyes of Faith I see 
A requel life— Eternity 
The life we both shall know | 


| 


— Transcript. | 


she may be 
| 


| 
| 





NO MORE SEA. 
There shall be no more sea; no wild winds bringing | 
Their stormy tidings to the rocky strand, 
With its scant grasses, and pale sea-flowers springing 
From out the barren sand. 
No angry wave from cliff to cavern hoary, 
To heart« that tremble at its mournful lore; 
Bearing on shattered sail and spar the story | 
Of one who comes no more | 
The loved and lost, whose steps no more may wander | 
Where wild gorse sheds its blooms of living gold, 
Nor ‘lake bis thirst where mountain-rills meander 
Along the heathy wold. 
Never again through flowery dingles wending, 
In the hushed stillness of the sacred morn, 


By shady woodpaths where tall poppies, bending, 
Redden the ripening corn. 


"Neath wh'spering leaves his rosy children gather 
In the gray hamlet’s simple piace of graves, 
Round the low tomb where sleeps his white-haired 
father, 
Far from the noise of waves. 
There shall be no more sea, no surges sweeping 
O’er love and youth, and echildbood’s runny hair; 
Naught of decay and change, nor voice of weeping 
Raffle the fragrant air, 
Of that fair land within whose pearly portal 
The golden light falls soft on fount and tree; 
Vexed by no tempest, stretch those shores immortal | 
Where there is no more sea, 


—The Argosy. 


- —-——-_ _ 


TROTHPLIGHT. 
{| For the Golden Wedding of a Husband thirty-seven 
years blind, 
BY LOUISE CHANDLER MOULTON, 
{ brought her home, my bonny bride, 


Just fifty years ago; 
Her eyes were bright, 
Her step was light, 
Her voice was sweet and low. 





| quickly, to the woman. 





Jn April was our wedding-day— 
The maiden month, you know, 
Of tears and «miles, 
And wilful wiles, 
And flowers that spring from snow. 
My love cast down her dear, dark eyes, 
As if she fain would hide 
From my fond sight 
Her own delight, 
Half shy, yet happy bride, 
But blushes told the tale, instead, 
As plain as worgs could speak, 
ln dainty red 
That overspread 
My darling’s dainty cheek. 
For twice six years and more I watched 
Her fairer grow each day — 
My babes were blest 
(pon her breast, 
And she was pure as they. 
And then an angel touched my eyes, 
And turned my day to night, 
That fading charms 
Or time’s alarms . 
Might never vex my sight. 
Thus sitting in the dark I see 
My darling as of yore— 
With blushing face 
And winsome grace, 
Unchanged, forevermore. 
Full fifty years of young and fair! 
To her I pledge my vow 
Whore spring-time grace 
And April face 
Have lasted until now. 
—Christian Union. 








MADGE. 


BY MRS. R. 8. GREENOUGH, 








Continued. 

The soft, pale, timid sunlight was trem- 
bling on Madge’s feet, as she lay where she had 
lain so many months, on her couch in her ivy- 
wreathed chamber. A low, sweet twittering 
came from amid the delicate green of the un- 
folding leaves of the maples and elms that bor- 
dered the little lawn; through the half-open 
window crept in the perfume of the hyacinths, 
which were blossoming in Madge’s flower-beds 
below. Nature was softly preluding for the 
triumphant outburst of her summer symphony. 
Madge was watching with upraised eyes the 
fleecy white clouds that floated on the blue ex- 
panse before her, when the stillness was broken 
by a sound like the hoarse barking of a dog. 
There was something singularly distressful in 
the sound; and, after listening to it a few mo- 
ments, she rang the little hand-bell. Hannah 
appeared. 

“Pjease, Hannab,” said Madge, “do go and 
see what is the matter with that poor dog. I 
never heard one bark so.” 

“Law! Miss Madge,’’ replied Hannah, “that 
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fice. I expect it’s got the croup. It’s mother 
is a waitin’ for your pa to come in.”’ 

Madge started up on her couch. She shared, , 
though ignorantly, the popular dread of that 
disease. She knew that warmth and imme- 
diate medical aid were necessary; for she had | 
heard her father, when summoned at night to | 
such cases, order the little patient to be kept 
warm, above all things, till he came, and she 
remembered that he used peculiar dispatch In | 
getting off on such errands. 

“Oh, dear! Hannah, perbaps it will die be- 
fore papa comes back. He's gone to Wolver- 


deen, and that’s ever sofar; and Dr. Wickland 
| went away last Mor,daytostaya week. What 


can be done?” And Madge squeezed her 


| hands tightly together as the sinister sounds | 

came up again through the flower-scented air. 
“Now don’t you be a frettin’ of yourself, | 

her that she bad, in all probability, saved its 


Miss Madge. I expect your pa won't be away 
long, and I’ve been and lighted a fire in the 
stove, coz the office was cold, and I expect 


they'll get along very well,” said Hannah, | 


whose sympathies, warm as far as her master 


| 
and young mistress were concerned, were | 
| unusual exertions of the afternoon. 
Oh! Hannah, I know | 


somewhat cool toward the rest of the world. 
“The office cold! 
that is the worst thing. 
and shut the window, quick.” 
Hannah looked grim disapproval. 
Yankee prejudices revolted. 
“Up here! Why, Miss Madge, it’s nothing 
but an Irish beggar child.” 


: ain’t no dog. That's achild in your pa’s of- | crept into the room and, crouching down be- | her far-distant lover, 


side her, whispered, in a broken voice: 
“Sure, miss, ye’ve saved my darlint, ye have. 
He’s a slapin’ in yonder as qui’t asa new-born 
babe; and it’s ye, with yer swate face and yer 
kind heart, that’s done it. And may ye get 
blessin’s and blessin’s for it, more nor ye can 
count. May ye always have yer heart’s wish 
while ye live; and when ye die may the Holy 
Virgin come herself, with al] her blessed an- 
gels, and carry ye soft to heaven.” And the 


| poor creature, whose tongue seemed to have 


been for a moment miraculously unloosed, re- 

turned to her watch beside her “darlint.”’ 
Since her last day of health and strength 

Madge had not once been so happy as when 


| she saw her father enter the room that even- | 


ing, on his return from Wolverdeen. He lis- 


' tened to her eager story; and, after careful 


questioning as to the child’s symptoms, told 


life. Madge’s face sparkled with its old ani- 
mation as she lay chatting with him, and her 
voice took its old cheerfulring. The sense of 
usefulness seemed an elixir to her; and she 
declared that she felt no fatigue, despite the 


“You have done good service to-day to God 


Bring them up here, | and man, my dear,” said her father, as he 


kissed her good night. “We can serve God 


Her | acceptably only through serving our fellow- 


men.” 
These words were a text whereon Madge 
meditated continually for the next few days. 


“Hannah!” exclaimed Madge. Hercheeks | Then she asked, timidly, of her father, if he 
flushed, her eyes sparkled, she did not look | would think it very foolish of her if she want- 
saintlike at all. And Hannah, seeing that | eq to study some of his books; “for, papa, you 
a side of Madge’s character which seldom | see,” said Madge, earnestly, “I would rather 
showed itself was now in full view, went re- study hours every day, for months and 


luctantly upon her errand. 


Presently she returned, ushering in a hag- | 


gard, scantily-clothed woman, who carried in 


red and black shawl. 
Madge as she entered, but looked as if she 

were walking ina dream. The child’s labor- 

ing breath filled the room. 

All her old energy suddenly returned to 
Madge. 

“Sit down by the fire,’’ she said, kindly but 
“Haunah, take this 
hot-water jug at my feet and warm the bed 
with it. Then help the woman put the child 
to bed, and mind you keep it warm. I’m go- 
ing down stairs.” 

“Lord a massy on us!” exclaimed Hannah, 
aghast. “Why, you ain’t been over them 
stairs since you was hurt!” 

But before she had finished her sentence 
Madge was out of the room. Holding tightly 
by the bannisters, she made her way down 
stairs, though each step seemed slipping from 
under her foot as she descended, and her head 
was spinning with the unaccustomed exer- 
tion. She reached her father’s study, and 
with feverish haste ran over the titles of the 
books on the crowded sheives, till she found a 
“Treatise on Croup; its Causes and Treat- 
ment.” She knelt down and studied it, whilst 
at intervals she heard from above the hoarse, 
agonized sounds. Madge’s heart beat like a 
drum with fear lest she might be too late. 
She found at length the page that gave the 
directions of which she was in search. From 
her father’s dispensary she got the prescribed 
remedies, then made her way up-stairs again. 
It was the work but of a few minutes to do 
what was to be done. The child’s little feet 
were plunged into heated water, its laboring 
chest and throat rubbed with oil, the neces- 
sary medicines given; and, after an interval 
of painful suspense, during which poor Madge 
dreaded momently to see her little patient die 
before her eyes, the relief, for which she was 
praying with all her heart, came. The suffocat- 
ing spasms ceased, a gentle dew moistened the 
child’s hot skin and it sank into a peaceful 
sleep; whilst its mother, who had not once 
opened her lips since she entered the room, 
knelt by the bedside, watching it with hun- 
gry, haggard eyes. 

Madge’s silent thanksgiving was broken by 
a guttural whisper in her ear: ‘““Now you jest 
come along with me.’ And she was caught 
up in Hannah’s stalwart arms, carried into 
the next room (the spare room) and laid upon 
the sofa, which had been wheeled before the 
fire-place, on whose hearth was crackling a 
bright wood-fire. Beside the sofa stood a lit- 
tle table, on which was a cup of hot tea anda 
plate of wafer bread and butter. Hannah, 
having deposited her charge on the sofa, and 
tucked around her a warm shawl, contem- 
plated her with an air of austere satisfaction. 

“Now, Miss Madge, you’ve done a good day’s 

work, and the Lord has blessed it, sartain; 
and now you jest drink your tea, and eat your 
bread and butter, and rest yourself. If you 
ain’t tired now, you will be bimeby, and then 
your pa’ll be a blamin’ of me. Yes, yes,” she 
continued, in reply to a pleading look from 
Madge, as she obediently raised the tea cup to 
her lips, “I'll git the poor critter some tea, too. 
She’s as neat as a pin, come to look close at 
her,’’ she added, half apologetically, as if to 
justify her benevolence, “and thet child’s flan- 
nel shirt, though it’s made of nigh upon twen- 
ty pieces, is as clean as clean can be.” So 
saying, Hannah disappeared, leaving the door 
of communication open. 

Madge finished her tea, and was lying wrapt 
in happy thoughts when the child’s mother 





months together, than suffer again what I 
suffered while I was hunting for the croup 


medicines in the book, and hearing that poor 
her arms a bundle, apparently made of an old | 


She took no heed of | 


little child choking to death up-stairs. Of 
course, I don’t want to be a doctor; only I 
want to know what to do if poor people come 
when you are away, and they can’t wait, or 
when they ought to be attended to directly.” 
To Madge’s great satisfaction, her father 
heartily approved of her plan, and she pro- 
ceeded immediately to put it into execution. 
Certain hours of each day were devoted to 
study, and others to making abstracts of what 
she had learned. Under this new regimen 
Madge’s spirits, and consequently her health, 
improved rapidly. The tonic of regular men- 
tal exertion was well nigh as powerful as that 
of physical exertion had formerly been. Her 
naturally fine abilities were brought into play, 
and her father’s pleasure in her progress was 
a constantly added stimulus. But, before she 
had studied long, Madge’s views became sen- 
sibly modified in as far as regarded the future 
objects of her attention. One day her father 
found her sitting aghast over an anatomical 
plate. 
“Oh! papa,” she exclaimed, as he entered, 
“I wonder Meta Ashburne doesn’t drop down 
dead! I’m sure she will some day, she 
squeezes herself so. And just see what she’s 
doing!” She held up to her father the map 
of the exquisite arrangement of the delicate 
organs encircled by the waist. ‘They’ve only 
got just room enough as it is, and they must be 


quite so bad as Meta.” 


tor, gruffly. “If they will be such fools, they 
must pay for it.” 

“But, papa, they don’t know,” pleaded 
Madge. ‘I don’t believe that any one of them 


touching the plate. “I’m sure I never knew 
how horrid it was to squeeze tillnow. I nev- 
er did lace, to be sure; but then I’mafraid it 


its own accord,” said Madge, with an air of 
humility. 

“And now,” asked her tather, “even if it 
were large?” 


fore my eyes.” After a pause of reflection, 
Madge resumed: “Don’t you think it would 
be a good plan to get the girls up here—not to 
be lectured, that wouldn’t do; but to have the 
Sewing Circle—that’s it—to meet up here. 
And, when I’d got them all together, I could 
show them the engravings, and read a little 
bit of what the book says; and I really think 
it would do them good.’’ 

“If you can do that Madge—if you can con- 
vince your girls of the harm of pressing upon 
their lungs till they can’t expand, their hearts 
till they can’t beat aright, and their stomachs 
till they stop their digestion—you will deserve 
a gold medal.” 

“But, papa,” continued Madge, her delicate 
cheek flushed with interest, “I must make it 
extra pleasant you know, because perhaps 
they won’t quite like it. And I’ll have some 
of Betsey’s English cake, and baked pears and 
cream; and so you see—” 

“That will help them swallow the lecture,’ 
added the doctor, patting Madge on the head; 
“by all means make it pleasant; no one ever 
did any good in this world except by making 
the good pleasant. You're a wise little wo- 
man, Madge. I shall write to Charley and 
tell him so. Won’t he be astonished when he 
hears you are giving medical lectures ?” 

And Madge, instead of looking patient and 

















resigned as had been her wont at mention of 


“I always said it was suicide,” said the doc- 
| miss.” And even in severer cases Madge’s 


in her whole life ever saw anything like this,” | 


was partly because my waist was so little of | 


“Why, papa, I’d be afraid to, with that be- | 


| ply. 


Madge put her plan into execution, and it | 


met with great success. She had always 
been a leader among her young companions— 
not from ‘any autocratic tendencies on her 


part, but because of her native and uncon- | Times: 


scious strength of character, and in the same | 
way that they had followed her lead in other | 


laughed cheerily in re- | 


> 


LIMITED SUFFRAGE IN ENGLAND. 


Mr. Forsyth’s bill, which is now pending in 
Parliament, proposes to give the Suffrage only 
to widows and unmarried women, and some 
of the wives of England are not satisfied. Ur. 
sula M. Bright writes thus to the London 


Are the married women of England less 
virtuous and industrious, and capable and in- 


things they followed it now. It was a pretty | telligent, or less interested in the welfare of the 


sight to see them clustered around Madge’s | 
sofa in the parlor (for she had now recovered | 


so far as to go down stairs again), their girlish 
heads bent over the maps and charts of the 


wonderful works the Almighty had placed | 


within them, and for whose free and unim- 
peded action he would (and here Madge grew 
eloquent) hold them responsible. Several silk 
stay-lacings were privately slackened the day 
of Madge’s first sewing circle; and, to the 
credit of the juvenile converts be it stated, 
were no more tightened again. 

Each successive Saturday brought a new 
topic of interest before the young Seamstresses 
of Charity, and the preparations required to 
enable Madge to present every subject in the 
most impressive and, at the same time, allur- 
ing manner, filled the hours not absorbed by 
her regular course of study, occupied her 
mind, and warmed her heart with the blessed 
glow of well-doing. Hot bread, thin boots, 
unventilated rooms, the enormity of cold 
baths in the midst of the rigors of our Arctic- 
like winters, by turns engaged the attention 
of Madge and her youthful disciples; and, 
when all these had been exhausted, there was 
no lack of other subjects to follow. At first, 
it is true, there was some murmuring heard 
from the homes of Madge’s friends—murmurs 
which rose into portentious strength on one 
Saturday, when, by unanimous consent, the 
girls, returning from one of Madge’s lectures, 
informed their mothers one and all, that they 
would never again eat bread or cake made 
with saleratus. The greater part of the re- 
cusants supped, breakfasted and supped again 
on hard crackers, in consequence of their vow; 
and Monday’s wash was,in most houses of 
the village, relegated to Tuesday (an unheard 
of innovation) so that pure yeast bread might 
be baked for the army of malcontents. 

The old doctor was often assailed by inquir- 
ies asto the propriety of allowing Madge to 
turn all the girls’ heads upside down, as the 
discontented parents phrased it; but his only 
reply was that, if Madge were wrong, it would 
be easy for them to upset her arguments. 
But this no one was found strong enough to 

do; so Madge’s reforms rode triumphant 
_ through every house where there was a young 
| girl toupholdthem. And before many months 
| were over, the last recalcitrant parent gave in; 
| and it was universally acknowledged that the 

girls were stronger, more helpful, more good- 
| natured, and, moreover, better looking than 
| they had ever been before—such convincing 

improvement did the steady adherence to the 
_ simplest rules of health produce. 
Nor was Madge’s original plan laid aside or 
| neglected. After some months of patient and 
| diligent preparation, she was fitted to prescribe 
| for many of the simple ailments for which aid 
| was most frequently sought. It became not 








all squeezed flat inside of her. And ever so  U2frequent for the poor people, among whom 


many of the girls lace; only none of them are | She was known and loved of old, to come ask- 


ing advice for some slight trouble—‘not 
enough to trouble the doctor with, you know, 


quick perceptions and innate tact, joined to her 
| newly-acquired knowledge, served her in good 
| stead, whilst awaiting her father’s return; so 
that, little by little, her sphere of usefulness 
| widened and, without going out of her own 
_ house, Madge became an efficient helper in the 
| little world of changing weal and woe of the 
| village of Lister. 

Charley’s letters were full of his satisfaction. 
Madge’s epistles had, much to the advantage 
of her lover’s cheerfulness, laid aside the pa- 
thetic character that had at first marked 
them. They were now lively transcripts: of 
the things passing around her, abstracts of 
her lectures to the girls, mingled with amus- 
ing descriptions of the way her reforms were 
received, stories of the poor people who came 
to her, and gratitude forthe aid and comfort 
she was now able to give them. Charley en- 
couraged her from afar, called her his good, 
stout-hearted girl, and made her feel that he 
was already one with her in all her plans for 
her improvement and the welfare of those 
around her. 

During all this time Madge herself was gain- 
ing, gaining in every way—her intellect ‘and 
heart, as we have said, developing, her body 
acquiring new vigor day by day; so that, a 
year from the meeting of her first sewing cir- 
cle, Madge, a little thinner and paler than of 
yore, but with the flush of returning health 
upon her cheeks, walked to church, leaning 
on her happy old father’s arm. 

“Oh! Madge, I thought of you all the time,” 
| was whispered to her by many a voice as her 
| young companions crowded around her in the 
| porch, at the end of the service, to welcome 
her back. And when, six months later, Char 
ley returned to claim Madge, blooming as be- 
fore, and more than ever radiant with happi- 
ness, her fatber said: 

“Charley, there’s nothing to regret in these 
two years of waiting. It is Madge twice her- 
self that I give to you now.” 











nation which has drawn its life from their 
breasts, than their unmarried sisters? Ifnot, 
some of us would be glad to know on what 
ground Mr. Forsyth, M. P.,proposes to exclude 
those married women who have freehold prop- 
erty, or other qualification, from exercising 
the right which he wishes to confer on un- 
married women who are in the same posi- 
tion ? 

The various societies for Woman Suffrage 
are united for ope object, which is to obtain 
for women the right to vote for members of 
Parliament on the same conditions which en- 
title men to vote. Mr. Forsytb’s bill, there- 
fore, does not meet their case, and unless a 
suitable amendment should be carried in com- 
mittee the agitation will go on after the bill ig 
passed without any more interruption than 
may be necessary to enable the societies to 
congratulate each other on their partial suc- 
cess. May I say on behalf of the wives that 
it is not for the interest of the men or of soci- 
ety generally that marriage shou'd be fur. 
ther degraded? Lord Coleridge, describing 
the legal position of an English wife, sags it 
is ‘more fitted for a barbarous than a civilized 
country.’ The same just judge, in addressing 
a prisoner convicted ofthe murder of his wife, 
the other day, said: ‘You seem to have 
thought that an English wife is entitled to no 
forbearance, and that an English husband is 
bound by no restraints.’ There is reason to 
fear that this twofold conviction is deeply 
rooted in the minds of many men. How can 
men, in whose minds is firmly fixed the idea 
that their wives are their personal property, 
be expected to treat those with consideration 
whom the law of their country treats with 
contempt ? 

Unless it can be shown that women who 
are married are less exposed to the unjust 


laws and to brutal outrage on the part of men - 


than unmarried women, or unless it can be 
proved that the various classes who have 
claimed the vote, supposing it to be a legit- 
imate means of self-protection, have been mis- 
taken in their belief, it is difficult to under- 
stand the reasonableness of Mr. Forsyth’s ex- 
press intention to exclude wives from that 
share of influence in the framing of the laws 
which the possession of the franchise con- 
fers. 





OUR POLITICAL DUTIES. 


Gen. Hawley uttered a few words in the 
House a fortnight ago, which Woman Suffra- 
gists will do well to cut out and paste in their 
pocket-books. We reproduce them : 

Parties create themselves. They grow out 
of some profound belief, some great moral pur- 
pose. You are furnishing that belief, and that 
purpose to-day, by making it necessary for 
men to rally without regard to party lines for 
the defense of sound, economical principles, 
and the preservation of the honor of the coun- 
try. There is no manso good, that I will vote 
for him for any office, from President down to 
constable, if he is unsound upon this financial 
question. There is no man so dear to me that 
I will not fight him from the word ‘“go’’ until 
the election closes, if he is unsound on this 
question. And I know very many men who 
agree with me on this point. But I do not 
care whether there be five or fifty or five hun- 
dred; Iam planted as firmly on this ground 
as in the days when I was a radical abolition- 
ist, though I could not see the possibility of 
triumph within a bundred years. 

If a mere question of administrative policy 
like Finance, is so vital that Gen. Hawley is jus- 
tified in refusing to vote for any man who dif- 
fers with him, how much more are Suffragists 
bound to refuse their support to men who put 
the iron heel of disfranchisement upon the 
necks of American women. 


———————— 


SUFFRAGE A NATURAL RIGHT. 


The Salem Post publishes an able argu- 
ment for Woman Suffrage, written by Mrs. 
Mary Upton Ferrin of that city, which begins 
by making the following quotation from an 
elaborate editorial, in the Salem Gazette of 
April 17: 

“A good deal that is erroneous is mixed up 
with much that is true. It is, as we conceive, 
a very great error toassume the abstract prop- 
osition that Suffrage is a natural right. We 
conceive it to be, siniply and solely, am ac- 
quired right, and one which cannot rightfully 
be accorded to anybody except upon certain 
conditions which society must impose.” 


Says J. Adams, on government: ‘‘Thir- 
teen governments thus founded on the natural 
authority of the people alone, without pre 
tence of miracle, or mystery, are a great point 
gained in favor of the rights of mankind.” 

Since Woman has always heen accounted 
as belonging to this species, the above very 
sound reasoning, tells, conclusively, in favor 
of her rights to selfgovernment. She accepts 
such authority in preference to anything more 
modern. Yet, with all due deference to the 
editor of the Gazette, she would ask whence 
he “acquired” his right of Suffrage which is 
to him so un“natural,” and how such cat 
rightfully be accorded to anybody upon any 
“conditions” by any man, or body of men? 
Whence came man’s exclusive right of Suf- 
frage?. .. .. Inasmuch as the right of self- 
government exists, which none but the most 
obtuse will deny, it exists for all; even, 9 
the right of self support exists for all. 


“The best regulation which society could 
establish would be ove which under a penalty 
would compel an expression at the polls of the 
best class of men and women.”....- “Our 
great trouble to-day is the fact that too many 
of our best men take no interest in politics, 
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and too many of the unprincipled and selfish | 
men do take an interest."’ 

Remove the disability that barbarism has 
imposed, and ignorance still inflicts upon wo- 
men, and the whine will no longer be heard 
of “our great trouble to-day!” Our best men 
and best women will vie with each other in 
making this a Republic, in truth, as well as in 
name; a model government, such as the pa- 
tions will be proud to emulate! Neglecting 
no longer their political duties, the best men 
will come to the rescue and be the first to 
proclaim—America shall not be ruled, as Bri- 
tain is, by Petticoat Government! And all 
the people shall say, Amen!—and good wo- 
men will say we will not be ruled by bad wo- 
men as we have been hitherto ruled by bad 
men. We wil! rule ourselves. Too long bas 
our cup been filled to overflowing, with the 
offensive. And so will the good more than 
counteract the evil, being always predomi- 
nant. 


a ae . 


ENGLISH INFERENCES FROM ‘SEX IN ED- 
UCATION.” 





The London Spectator, noticing Dr. E. H. 
Clarke’s work, carries its reasoning out to its 
logical results in a way from which Dr. Clarke 
himself might rather shrink, as thus : 

That is the normal rule, stated by Dr. Clarke, 
of course, more plainly ; and, though we sus- 

ect he is speaking of an abnormal race main-° 
& the New Englander, who is injured by 
climate and by a peculiar diet atleast as much 
as by any system of education, still every one 
devoted to education will read his book with 

rofit, and, we think, more or less conviction. 

tis with his results, however, that we have to 
deal; and these, if accepted, would revolu- 
tionize almost every modern attempt at equal 
education, would, for example, abolish mixed 
classes altogether, as no school could have two 
sets of working hours ; would knock the Cam- 
bridge examinations on the head, as enforcing 
severe labor just at the wrong time of life; 
and would substitute for all our present ar- 
rangements for educating girls by hard work 
up to fifteen, a mild, fitful and semi-voluntary 
education up to nineteen, after which thor- 
ough education may begin again, to be con- 
tinued as long as circumstances will allow. It 
follows that women’s education must be total- 
ly separate from men’s, that no competition be- 
tween the sexes can be allowed, and that in 
the majority of cases no thorough education 
can be given to women at all. It they cannot 
study until they are married, they will not 
study till they are forty, at which time the dis- 
position both of men and women towards 
study has greatly diminished. 


a 


CELEBRATION DINNER DECLINED. 


Miss Sturge, of Birmingham, England, of 
the well-known, wealthy and philanthropic 
family noted among Friends, having been 
prominent in educational matters, was invited 
to a dinner given to celebrate a victory in 
school affairs. She declined, and wrote to the 
managers: “I am afraid I have too much ob- 
jection to celebration dinners to be able con- 
sistently to participatein yours. Ido not think 
that they conduce to the national thrift and 
economy, in which I desire to see the ignorant, 
on whose behalf you have so ably fought the 
educational battle, trained by example as well 
as precept.” This was better than her pres- 
ence at the feast. 





“ PLACE AUX DAMES!” 


So says the N. Y. Times, and devotes two 
columns to the notable enterprises in which 
the ladies have been concerned, with the fol- 
lowing introductory remarks : 

This cheerful exclamation, growing, once 
upon a time, out of the courteous gallantry, 
and, indeed, the general spirit of the Middle 
Ages, is, in a certain degree, appropriate to 
the Present time, when wo6men are. distin- 
guishing themselves in 80 many ways, and es- 
pecially in the crusade now on foot against the 
ancient but scarcely venerable custom of 
drunkenness. “Make room for the ladies !’’ 
And yet it is not entirely appropriate. It is 
not the men who pronounce the words—words 
formerly pronounced with such empressement to 
welcome the presence of some adorable bevy 
advancing to join the corantos, brawls, and 
pavans of their festive halls, or stepping into 
the circle of the glittering tournaments to rain 
influence and adjudge the prize. Jt is the fair 
ones themselves who now utter that exclamation most- 
Me and this makes a very great differ ence indeed. 

0 say the truth, the men do not want to make 
room for the ladies at all, except under certain 
Testrictions properly understood; and they 
mistake, perhaps, when then say that women 
are respected in the ratio of civilized progress, 
and that the people of the by-gone ages were 
rude and deficient in their ways of treating 
them. 

Thanks to the Times for the words we have 
italicized, they suggest the dawning of a new 
era, when Woman, renouncing her so-called 
privileges, shall assume her rightful place in 

“‘the world’s broad field of battle,in the bivouac 
of life.” C. 0. H. 





WOMEN’S EDUCATIONAL AND INDUSTRIAL 
SOCIETY 


One of the most thoroughly practical chari- 
ties in New York is the Women’s Educational 
and Industrial Society, whose object is to as- 
sist girls and women to become proficient in 
any trade which they may wish to follow as 
means of earning a living. Machine sewing, 
hand sewing, embroidery, and lace work are 
taught, and work is secured from the manufac- 
turers for the pupils, who receive the full price 
for what they do, thus learning a trade and 
earning a livelihood at the same time. Fifty 
sewing machines are in the sewing room, and 
they are all in use nearly every day. There 
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graphy, under the care of experienced instruc- | 
tors; and young women are taught, so far as | 
possible, to become saleswoman. Ir the base- 

ment of their building, at 47 East Tenth street, 

there is a kitchen where servants are to be 

trained for household service—a most valuable 

and much neglected branch of education. 

During the first year of the existence of the 

society about 1,800 girls and women have been 

under its care, and the following number have 

been instructed or placed by the efforts of the 

society : phonographers, 20; bookkeepers, 77 ; 

lace workers, 29; writers and copyists, 63; 

governesses, 56; saleswoman, 83; torewomen, 

39; finishers, 43; hand sewers on fine work, 

73; housekeepers and managing servants, 36. 

We advise our readers in Boston to organize a 

simular industrial school for women. 





A KANSAS HEROINE. 


The Wyandotte Courier tells ot tne exploit 
of a belle of the village of Trenton, Kansas, as 
follows: “While purchasing some goods of a 
dash ng young clerk, she made some remark 
that implied doubts of his muscular ability, and 
was promptly challenged to a trial of strength. 
The young lady accepted the banter and 
stepped out into the street, followed by the 
young man, who did not think that the chal- 
lenged party wasin earnest. The moment the 
young man cleared the sidewalk he was grasp- 
ed by the young lady and a vigorous struggle 
followed. In defence the clerk exerted all his 
strength, but was thrown to the ground, where, 
with his headin chancery, he got his face nicely 
washed in snow. 








tO —_—— 


A SORROWFUL WEDDING. 


A wedding occurred, recently, at East Mead- 
ow, L. I., and the bride, Bella Palmer Wheel- 
er, a young and beautiful girl, was pldced in a 
carriage to be driven home. Her husband 
was preparing to enter the carriage when some 
one fired a gun as a parting salute. The 
horse gave a bound forward and dashed down 
the street. In rounding a curve, the carriage 
was overturne | and the bride became entan- 
gled. The horse, after dragging her half a 
mile over a rough road, finally fell into a ditch. 
The lady was dead when picked up by the ter- 
rified relatives, the head being nearly torn from 
the body and every limb being broken. 








- HUMOROUS, 


Why is Sunday the strongest day in the 
week ?—Because all the rest are week days. 


Since the peginning of the temperance crus~ 
ade a great many ladies have been admitted to 
the bar. 


The provisions in the ark did not give out. 
They had as much Ham at the end of the voy- 
age as when they started. 

It is one of the curiosities of natural history 
that a horse enjoys his food most when he hasn’t 
a bit in his mouth. 

When a lady stands at the hymeneal altar 
with her intended, you may know she is about 
to draw her beau into a knot. 

There was aroom with eight corners. In 
each corner sat acat; before each cat seven 
other cats, and on each cat’s tail satacat. How 
many cats in all? 

An ox that had been eating fermented grain, 
which was in preparation for making ale, be- 
came intoxicated, and was offered for sale by 
his owner as “corned” beef. 

“What do you ask for this article ?”’ inquired 
Obadiah of young Miss Miller. “Only twenty- 
five cents.’’ “Ain’t youa little dear?” “Why,” 
she replied, blushing, “all the young men tell 
me 80,” 

‘“‘Would that I could coal her mine!” ex- 
claim the hopeless suitors for the hand of the 
Lady Caroline Guest of England, who has an 
annual income of $1,500,000 from her coal 
mine in Wales. 

The vitality of some people is simply as- 
tounding. There is a long-haired youth who 
has written seven hundred verses, the refrain 
to which is, “I am dying, mother, dying,” and 
withal he is’nt dead. 

TO A BOTTLE. 
‘Tis very strange that you and I 
Together can not pull; 
For you are tull when I am dry, 
And dry when I am full. 

Smith and Jones were at the menagerie, and 
the conversation turned on Darwin’s theory. 
‘Look at the monkey,” said Smith, “think of 
its being an undeveloped human!” ‘“Hu- 
man!” said Jones contemptuously, “its no 
more human than I am.” ; 


“If you don’t see what you want, ask for it,” 
is posted up in a conspicuous place in a Lo- 
gansport grocery. A native stepped into the 
establishment last week. He saw the card, 
and remarked, “I want a ten-dollar bill, and 
I don’t see it.” “Neither do I,” was the laconic 
reply. 

A Scotchman having hired himself to a far- 
mer, had a cheese set down before him that 
he might help himself. The master said to 
him, “Sandy, you take a long time to break- 
fast.” “In troth, maister,” answered he, “a 
cheese a’ this size is nae sae soon eaten as ye 
may think.” 

A country fellow who lisped, having bought: 
some pigs, asked a neighbor for the use of a 
pen fora few days. aid he: “I have juth 
been purchathin thome thwine—two thowth 
and pigth. I want to put them in your pen 
til T can get a place for them.’ 

Two thousand pigs!” exclaimed the neigh- 
bor ; why, my pen will hardly hold a dozen.” 
Pee. ene wodorstend me, Mr. Bent. I 

a outhand pi 
poe pigth.” pigth, but two thowth 

“ Thear you,” said Mr. Bent, “tw 5 
sand pigs. Why you must be crazy.” cuan 

“TI tell you again,” exclaimed the man. an- 
grily, “I mean not two thouthand pigth, but 
two thowth and two pigth.” " 

“Oh, that is what you mean, eh? Well, 





te also classes in bookkeeping and in phono. 


the pen is at your service,” 
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Woman’s Medical College 
OF THE NEW YORK INFIRMARY, 
Nos. 128 and 12% Second Avenue,co: mer 
Sth J4treet, 
NEW YORK. 

Students of this school can attend the clinics 
dellevue Hospital, the Eye and Ear Iufirmare anc 
the City Dispensaries. They receive practical train- 
ing in the New York Infirmary, which treats about 
seven thousand patients annually. Fa 

For announcements and particulars address the Seo: 
retary of the Faculty, 


Dr. Emily Blackwell, 


128 Second Avenue, New York Clty 
Jan. 3 





NOTICE CONCERNING 


CONNELL’S 
BRAHMINICAL MOOKPLANT 





2 a 

3 ; 

= a 
EAST INDIAN 


INTRODUCED 


Via San Francisco Cal., thence to Boston, and now 
selling commercially, by 


J.T. REED, Esq.., 


OF REED’S CORNER, CHARLESTOWN, MASS. 


After suffering pains of infirmities during forty 
years, Mr. Reed went to California, seeking relief in 
change of air and temperature. Change, air and 
temperature there, were not more efficacious than the 
American prescriptions he often paid for in his native 
city. All of them failures in his case. 

Circumstances directed Mr. Reed’s attention to the 
Brahminical Remedies! After using them he recov- 
ered health and strength quickly. 

Returned home; the narrative of his cure interested 
many, and none more so than those persons who were 
then suffering from complications of diseases that had 
been pronounced incurable, but have since yielded to 
these remedies, obtained tor them by telegram and 
express. 

Juring eigbt or nine months Mr. Reed’s requisi- 
tions for medicines increased, and cures also; each 
new day adding to his toil, time and patience, hu- 
manely expended, without pecuniary payment from 

atient or doctor, unless the reward he experienced 

n doing good in a new line of usefulness that aroused 
his best sympathies to be directed to more extended 
operations. 

Mr. Reed has agreed to act as Sole Agent hence- 
forth, for the sale of the Brahminical Remedies in 
his native and other States, with authority to appoint 
sub-agencies in places he may approve. 

The Brahminical Remedies are represented in 
twelve Specialties distinctly prepared each one hay- 
ing qualities and gi re inately peculiar, and a 
name to distinguish all of them, labeled on the bottle; 
whereon is a number denoting order of succession to 
be taken. 

The Brahminical and Rajpoot Physicians devote 
their whole lives to their profession, amidst 500,000,- 
000 of their race. They designate the Moonplant 
Preparations, ‘The Kestorers,” and assign them 

lace in medicine to remove causes of disease to be 

‘ound in the body. They overcome obstructions and 

permit the Great Physician's works to move unim- 
peded Naturally. Under their mild yet potent opera- 
tions, long secreted impurities pass away, in process 
thereof deformities and pain gradually wane and the 
miseries of the hopeless mind vanish as the feelings 
denote return to the first order of Nature’s arrange- 
ments, upon which is suspended “The balance of 
Health.” 

The twelve (12) Remedies are allotted for relief and 
cure of the diseases denoted on bottles, with instruc- 
tions on the necks thereof, to guide fully, viz: 

SYMPATHETIC, for all Liver Derangements. 

RHEUMATISM, GOUT. ; 

CATARRH and COUGH, from Stomach, 
Air Tubes, Pains in Ear and Head, 

NEURALGIA, or SCIATICA, 

FEMALE CORRECTOR, for alleviation of 
painful Monthly Troubles of young or old. 

CONSTIPATION, or DYSPEPSIA, re- 
moves Languor or Debility, 

DIARRHEA, or DYSENTERY. 

AGU E, DROPSY, (incipient forms.) 

SKLN DISEASES, Scrofula, Old Sores, &c. 

APERIENT, for use with other mixtures, Bile 
Eradicator,a Family Medicine, always. 

To do the most good in the shortest time, by reach- 
ing multitudes before they perish under physical 
afflictions unrelieved, isthe aim!! To aid and save 
many speedily, is vital in design, and needs assistance 
to effect those purposes. A few agents have been ap- 
pointed to distribute information, thus permitting 
the eae to devote himself to manufacturing du- 
ties solely. To meet the wants of many applicants 
suddenly apprized of unprecedented beneficial results 
on persons known to them, produced by means ac- 
quired by travel, inquiry, observations and practice 
in countries where diseases and intelligence prevail, 
the former more calamitously extensive than in the 
regions of the savage or the not less ignorant races of 
humanity diversified. 

Applicants should make sure that the Medicines 
come only from the Agent, J. T. Reep, Esq. For 
further information see him and Phamplet, or write. 


Address ReEp’s Corner, CHARLESTOWN, Mass. 
J. MM. CONNELL, 


Physician and Proprietor of the 
BAST INDIAN 


BRAHMINICAL MOONPLANT REMEDIES. 
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SHUTTLE” SEWING MACHINE, 
the only practical, low-priced “Lock Stitch” Sewing 
Machine ever invented. Address JOHNSON, CLARK 
& Co., Boston, Mass.; New York City; a 
Pa.; Chicago, ill,; Louisville, Ky., or St. Louis, Mo. 
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Mrs. Linus Belcher’s 


VALUABLE MEDICINE. 


The best vegetable medicine yet known, an Indian 
recipe, will eradicate all humors, which is one cause 
of great suffering, makes new blood, and strengthens 
the whole system. Three bottles will convince the 
most skeptical, hundreds will testify. Write for cir- 


cular and testimonials. Inquire for Mrs. Belcher’s 
Female Cure, Sold by all druggists. Price $1, or six 
bottles $5. RS. LINUS BELCHER, 


eowly Randolbh, Mass, 


| OAK HALL. 


Last week our new work rooms were shown to mem- 
| bers of the press of Boston and vicinity, with the unan- 


| imous verdict that ‘they had never before seen any- 
) 


tion.’ 

We quote a descriptive passage from one of our 
city dailies: .... . “New work-rooms have just been 
completed, in which machinery has been introduced 
of such wonderful ingenuity that a visitor can scarce- 
ly believe that mechanical skill and a clear head were 
the only attributes of the inventor. .. . 

The cloth-cutting machine cuts from sixteen to thir- 
ty thicknesses of woollen goods at a time, as smoothly 
and evenly as it is possible to conceive. The goods 


and on the top layer is chalked the required pattern. 
The whole mass rests upon the cutting-board, without 
weights, pin-clamps, stitching or binding in any way, 
and without being jammed, twisted or moved, the 
knife glides swiftly through, guided by the operator, 
who simply splits the lines chalked by the designer. 
Two hundred yards a minute can be traversed by the 
knife, and the machine is capable of cutting 8° gar- 
ments daily. 

“On an adjoining counter is a machine for cutting 
trimmings, driven by the same power, and making 
two thousand motions a minute. Here from forty to 
one hundred thicknesses are cut at a single operation 
(patterns being used as in shoe work), and when cut 
are packed by sizes, and found ready for use when 
wanted. The button-hole attachment is a little affair 
(only about 4 inches square), which can be added to 
any machine for a triflingsum. The complicated, ex- 
pensive and cumbersome button-hole machines are su- 
perceded by this novelty, which is used exclusively at 
“Oak Hall” on all work requiring the button-hole 
stitch. It wasin operation yesterday on the Howe, 
Singer and Domestic machines, and is applicable to 
all.”’ 

We call this notice to the attention of the public 
because it marks a new era in the manufacture of 
men’s and boys’ clothing, and shows how we are ena- 
bled to place ready made clothing upon our counters, 
all ready for sale, at but !ittle more than the cost of the 
cloth in the piece, 


Strictly One Pricein ull our Departments, 


G: W. SIMMONS & SON,,) OAK MALL, 


32, 34, 36, 38 North St., 
20—2t 


~ TREES! PLANTS! © 


In order to effect large sales of my VERY EX- 
TENSIVE and SUPERIOR STOCK, I shall make 
unusually LOW PRICES. 

It is especially true of Trees that “the best are the 
cheapest,” and the advantage in selecting fresh from 
the ground also must be manifest. 

Send for a Catalogue. 


Nonantum Hill, Brighton, 
W. C. STRONG. 


THE BEST WORK 


ever issued on the rearing and training of children, 
Price by mail, 60 cents. Send stamp for table of con- 
tents. Address 


AUSTIN, JACKSON &Co., 
Juy DANSVILLE, ¥ ¥. 


HOME OF HEALTH. 


Pleasant rooms and good transient or permanen 
board, in a first-class location, can be had at Dr. E 
P. Miller’s HOME OF HEALTH, 39 & 41 West 26th 
Street, New York City. The celebrated Turkish 
Baths, Electric Baths, Swedish Movements, and Health 
Lift in the Institution. Address, for circular and 

rms, Dr. E. P. MILLER, 

Marl5 tf 39 West 26th Street, New York. 


SCHOOL OF READING AND ORATORY. 


1018 AROH STREET, PHILADELPHIA. 
Mrs. Auna T. Randall-Dichl. 














4—ly 
ANTED — AGENTS --$75 to $ pez 
month, everywhere, male and female, to in- 
troduce the GENUINE IMPRCVED COM- 
MON SENSE FAMILY SEWING MA- 
CHINE. This Machine will stitch, hem, fell, 
tuck, quilt, cord, bind, braid and embroider 
in a most superior manner, Price only $15. 
Fully licensed and warranted for five years. 
We will pay $1000 for any machine that will 
sew a stronger, more beautiful, or more elas- 
tic seam than ours. It makes the ‘Elastic 
Lock Stitch.” Every second stitch can be cut, and 
still the cloth cannot be pulled apart without tearin 
it. Wepay Agents from $75 to $250 per month an 
exbenses, or a commission from which twice that 
amount can be made. Address SECOMB & CO., 
Boston, Mass., New York City, Pittsburgh, Pa., Chi- 

290, Ill., or St, Louis, Mo. 


GEO,WOODS &CO’S 
ORCANS. 












——— eS = 


‘These rema kabie instruments have created much 
interest in America and Europe by reason of their 


Beautitul Musical Effects, 


ELEGANT DESIGNS & 
ELABORATE FINISH. 


Their PIANO stop is a piano of beautiful tone, 
which will never require tuning. All interested in 
music should know of this important invention. 

Address 


Geo. WOODS & Co., 
Cambridgeport, Mass-, 
WAREROOMS: 
66 & 68 ADAMs Sr., CHICAGO. 


83 Kine WILLIAM St., Lonpon, Ene. 
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| thing to equal the mechanical devices there in opera- | 


are simply piled the desired number of thicknesses, | 


[DON’T GO WEST. 


Superior Linthe Farme—Within 33 Miles 
of Bosten Healthy Lecation Ne Ague 
Perfect Tithe-Pare Water Lew 
Taxes Nothing Objcetiona ble. 


ON THE BOSTON, HARTFORD & ERIE R. R. 


ONLY HALF A MILE FROM DEPOT 
* A farm of 22 acres, 3 in wood, balance 
adi level; good rich soll; keeps 2 cows and 


horse; some choice fruit; 1) story house with 
rooms, paifited white with green blinds, granite un- 
derpinning. Barn 30x25, with cellar. Shop and car- 
riage house, Jix18. The house alone could not be 
built for $2000 Was built by a carpenter for his own 
occupancy. High, healthy location, overlooki the 
neighboring villages A great bargain is offered, 
Price on'y 81700. Apply to 
GEO. H. CHAPIN, 2t Tremont Row, Boston, 


ve A cottage house, painted and papered, 3 roome 


a) A SNUG HOME FOR 500 At Bellingham, 














on tirst floor, attles unfinished Wood house 
and shop. High, healthy location, fine view; Lp acres 
land with pear and apple trees, Price only $600 


Apply toGE.O. H. CHAPIN, 24 Tremont Kow, Boston. 


FORTY ACRE FARM--Only $200 dow, 
fo mile from depot, 20 miles from Boston, 
ae acres in weeds level land, free from 


stones; cuts $300 worth of hay in a season. Choice 
fruit. Snug cottage, painted white with green blinds, 
in good repair, Barn 40x56. Carriage-house, shed, 
&e. Good he Ithy location; fine neighbors, Price 
only $1500, $300 cash, balance at 6 per cent interest, 
Apply to Gro, H. CHAPIN, 24 Tremont Row, Boston, 


AT FRANKLIN, 28 MILES FROM 
PD even. excellent 75-acre farm, 1) miles 
sfrom depot, Dean Academy, &c.; 30 acres 


in wood; balance level and free from stones; cuts 
tons of hay; keeps 4 cows and a horse; some cholee 
fruit; a brook flows through the pasture; large 2 
story house, 10 rooms, painved drab, in good repair; 
barn 55x25, with cellar; very pleasantly located; 
shaded by tine elms; near veighbors. The woodlan 

is worth half the priceasked — Price $2500, $1200 cash, 
Apply to Go, H. CHAPIN, 24 Tremont Row, Boston. 


SUPERIOR LITTLE FARM OF SIX 
PR aces. for 31.00—One mile south of Bell- 
jagham Village; good deep suil, free from 


stones and level; keeps a cow and horse; 40 thrift 

fruit trees; 6 varieties of grapes; 1}-story house wit 

L, 86x16, painted, papered and blinded, 7 rooms; 
small stable and woodshed, all connected, and in per- 
fect repair. A beautiful little place, on high land, 
commanding an extensive view; fine shade trees; 
good neighbors. Price only $1200, 8600 cash. Apply 
to Geo, H, CHAPIN, 24 Tremont Row, Boston. 





On the Bank« of the Connecticut River, 


A 20-ACRE FARM, WITH THE 
Ap STUCK, te IOLS, FURNITURE, PLANO, 
Jd LIBRARY, ete. One mile from depot and 


churches, near school; 45 acres are in wood; will cut 
500 cords; the balance is well divided; 60 acres are 
cut with machine; pastures are somewhat rough 
keeps 20 head of cattle and 4 horses winter, 60 he 

in summer; some fruit; water is supplied to the va- 
rious buildings by aqueduct; fine new 2-story house 
of 13 rooms and bath-room, with L, high studded —10 
and nine feet, well painted and blinded, built in 1870; 
excellent barn 80x40, with cupola and cellar, cla 
boarded and painted; superior 2-story hennery, 
feet long, painted; carriage house; granary 30x24; 
shed and ice-house--all in complete repair. The own- 
er has decided to sell immediately, and offers the ea 
tate, including 13 head of cattle, 4 horses, lot of awine, 
poultry, mowing machines, horse rakes, roller, car- 
riage, wagon, cart, sleigh, harnesses, ploughs, robes 
all the farming tools, horse-power saws and wack and 
thrashing machine, sugar house and all its appurten- 
ances, carpenter's tools, bench, ete., 1 7-octave piano, 
all the carpets and curtains of the house, parlor, din- 
ing-room and kitchen furniture, 6 chamber sets, 7 
stoves, 24 pictures, and all the furniture of the house, 
which was bought in 1870 and is in good condition, 
select library of 500 volumes, and hundreds of ar- 
ticles not mentioned here. Mut sell immediately, 
and the whole will be sold for $12,000; a part can re 
main no mortgage. Full particulars of Gro. H. 
CHAPIN, 24 Tremont Row, Boston. 





Very Desirable Farm and Residence at 

HAMPTON FALLS ~— Within } mile of the 

in Roe the Eastern Railroad; in close 

proximity to churches, schools, &e,, con- 
taining 60 acres of excellent land, level, well divided; 
cuts 80 tons of hay; will keep 10 head of cattle 
through the year. The fruit is of choice varieties, 
comprising 400 trees, ‘with small fruit in variety. 
Hard and -oft water is supplied to the buildings; .ex- 
cellent 2-story, slated Roof house of 14 rooms; water 
on both floors, painted and blinded, beated by far- 
nace, cemented cellar. Stable, good size; clapboard- 
ed and painted cupola; with lightning rods; car- 
riage-house, sheds, shop, hennery, y suery and ice- 
house; all in good repair, strrounded by ornamental 
trees. Very wiensantl located, 4 miles from aoe, 
ton Beach, 5 miles from Rye Beach, on splendid 
roads. For a gentleman’s residence this estate offers 
great attractions. Price $6500, on very easy terms of 
yayments. full particulars of Guo. HW. CHAPIN, & 

remont Row, Boston. 





SEA-SHORE HOTEL FOR SALE: 
The well known and popular ‘Tower 
House,” at Falmouth Heights, Mass., is now 
offered for sae, completely furnished. The 
house is 100 feet long, with a broad piazza 
extending the whole front, with 75 feet L, 
containing 64 rooms. The kitchen and laundry are 
independent of the house. Ice-house, containing 
over 100 tons of ice, within ten feet of the kitchen, 
A short distance away is a boarding and livery stable, 
also a fine bowling and billiard hall, containing three 
alleys and four of Briggs’ patent tables. The house 
is well and thoroughly furnished in every depart- 
mert, and has a splendid run of custom; large num- 
bers were turned away last season for want of room. 
The owner’s ill health and a desire to go abroad this 
summer, induce him to sell. This is one of the finest 
summer resorts in New England, Falmouth Heights 
is located on the Old Colony Railroad, one-half mile 
from depot, connected with Boston by four daily 
trains, on a bluff directly opposite Holmes Hole, over- 
looking Vineyard Sound, which is the second greatest 
thoroughfare for shipping in the world, over 400 sails 
daily passing in plain view; opportunity for sea trips 
is offered by the steamers and sailing craft that stop 
daily at the new wharf. Nearly the whole of the New 
England and much foreign commerce goes through 
Vineyard Sound, and, together with the frequent 
yacht fleets, make up an amount and a — of 
ocean scenery which only those who have enjoyed it 
can fully understand and appreciate. In front of the 
house is a large park, beautifully sloping to the sea, 
giving the house an extensive aud unobstructed ocean 
view. Directly in front, across the park, is the wharf, 
built at a cost of $10,000. Three wells supply pure 
water by a force ~~ all over the house. The facili- 
athing, 





ties for ating and fishing are unsurpassed. 
The house is in perfeet repair, the rooms high-stud- 
ded, the sleeping apartments unusually comfortable, 
and the whole place has an air of order, comfort and 
neatness. This house, together with all the appurten- 
ances, must be soid at once, and a great bargain is 
offered. The-greater part of the purchase a 
may wmain on mortgage. For photographs and full 
articulars apply to Geo H. CHAPIN, New England 
‘arm Agency, PA Tremont Row, Boston. 





TWO HUNDRED DOLLARS DOWN 


Will Secure a Good Home at Fexboro. 


antler tx R. t., 82 aie See 
Boston, a good 14 story house, pain an 
fn Eee stable dances, battened, with a 


lar; shop 30x15, clapboarded and painted, w 
make a wood carpenter shop and a good carpenter 
would do well here; 2 acres of land, level, rich, no 
stones; fine lot of fruit; 50 to wee pear and cher- 
ry trees; 25 choice grape vines, &c. Pleasantly lo- 
cated, hedges, maple, horse chestnuts and fir trees in 
front. Price only $1800, $200 cash, balance $200 per 
ear; owner must sell but does not need the pace 
‘oxboro is a flourisiting town, employin a 
thousand hands. Apply to GEo. H. CHAPIN, 
Tremont Row, Boston. 

















For any description of country real estate go to 


GEO. H. CHAPIN, 


24 Tremont Rew, Bestou. 
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WOMAN'S SUFPRAGE CONVENTION IN NEW 
yorxk. 


A Woman Suffrage Convention met in New 
York on Thursday afternoon, Yay 14, at Irv- 
ing Hall, Miss Susan B. Anthony in the chair. 
About 30 persons were present. Among the 
ladies connected with the movement, who were 
on the platform, were Susan B Anthony, Mrs. 
Martha C. Wright, the Rev. Olympia Brown, 
Mrs. Sara J. Spencer, Dr. Josephine Mix, Mrs. 
Frances V. Halleck, Mrs. Lillie Devereux 
Blake, Mre. Shepherd, Mrs: Ernestine L. Rose, 
Mrs. E. B. Phelps, Miss C. C. Burnham, Dr. | 
Clemence S. Lozier, and Mrs. Slocum. Miss | 
Anthony welcomed the audience with a brief 
address. | 

According to a Report, prepared by Mrs. 
Elizabeth Cady Stanton, the year had been 

| 


full of favor to the Woman Suffrage cause. In 
Michigan women are already allowed to vote 
upon school questions. The lowa Legislature 
has passed a bill in their favor, but there they 
must wait for the approval of another Legisla- 
ture, which will delay them for two years. 
In Kansas their right of suffrage has failed only 
by a few votes in the lower branch of the Leg 
islature. A similar bill bas been reported in 
the Massachusetts Senate. The condition in 
Maine was stated to be very hopeful; women 
bad been placed on School Committees in many 
towns. In the New York Legislature a bill 
has been introduced relieving women from tax- 
ation as long as unrepresented. Married wo- 
men are to be allowed to testify in matters of 
joint interest with their husbands. Illinois is | 
making rapid progress. All occupations, ex- 
cept such as were military, had been thrown | 
open to women, and they were allowed to sue | 
in their own name, The Granges had admit- | 
ted 100,090 women to membership 
Mrs. Spencer's report embodied a descrip- | 
tion of the attempts to obtain the right to vote 
in the District of Columbia. The re:olutions, 
presented by a committee consisting of Mrs. 
Halleck, Mrs. Shepherd, and Mrs. Lozier, were 
not discussed, but laid over for consideration 
next morning. ‘They were as follows: 





Whereas, It is a recognized principle of our gov- 
ernment that rights not delegated are retained by the 
people 5 and 

Whereas, By the genius of this Government, no 
person ha: aright toact for another witheut delegat- 
ed authority ; and 

Whereas, The women of this country have never 
delegated men to act for them ; therefore 

Resolved, That the votes, cast by Suvan B. Anthony, 
Nannette B, Gardner, and other women, were but the 
just exercise of their natural right of selt-govern- | 
ment, which no j dicial decree can justly reverse, 
and we recommend the continuance of effort in that 
directio:, in the full belref that women have a Con- 
stitutional right to an equal share in the Government. 

Resolved, That we rejoice to see the growing feeling 
of responsibility for the public good among women, 
as shown by their recent movements in the temper- 
ance cause ; and aside from the success or failure of 
this crusade, we welcome their action as a means of | 
rousing women to a sense of their helpless condition 





and their need of the ballot as a moral power to coin | 


their prayers and tears into law. 
Resolved, That we rejoice in the recent action of 

the Legislature of Michigan in submitting the ques- | 

tion of Woman Suffrage to a vote of the men ot the 


State, though common justice demands the voice of 
the whole people, 

Resolved, That as resistance to tyranny is obedience 
to God, we congratulate those noble women of Mas- 
sachusetts and Connecticut who have seen their farms 
etruck off unde: the hammer, their hou-es sold over 


their heads, and their personal property taken, rath- | 


er than submit any longer to taxation without repre- 
sentation ; and we recognize herein the beginning of 
a conflic: that will end only in the establishment of 
equelity between men and women, 

Resolved, That we return thanks to the Patrons of 
Husbandry for admitting women on equal terms to 
membership in their associations, where they are rap- 
idly educating them into habits of business and self- 
reliance, and thus fitting them for the political re- 
sponsibilities they are soon tu assume 

Resotved, That the long struggle to obtain the repeal 
of the Missouri social evil ordinance and the difficul- 
ty of preyenting the enactment of a like ordinance in 
Nlinois, although triumphs tor Woman, are additional 
proofs of the necessity of giving her an equal voice 
with men in all legislation. 

Resolved, That though charity suffereth long and is 
kind, there is a time when, like patience, it ceases to 
be a virtue, and, that time having in our opinion now 
arrived in the politieal history of this country, we 
earnestly beseech the Republican and Democratic 
parties, in view of their signal failure to legislate to 
their own satisfaction or that of the country at large, 
to exemplify the exhortation, ‘let the dead bury their 
dead,”’ leaving the process, whether of inhumation or 
cremation, to their own choice, 


Miss Anthony’s opening speech was in the 
nature of a welcome. The other addresses 
were by Mrs. Blake, Mrs. Slocum, the Rev. 
Olympia Brown, Mrs. Amanda Deyo, one of 
the representative women of the temperance 
movement in Poughkeepsie, Dr. C. C. Dill, 
and Mrs. Ernestine L. Rose, who made her 
first and probably last appearance before an 
audience in this country, after an absence of 
five years in England. 

The evening session was well attended. 
The Rev. Olympia Brown, of Connecticut, was 
the first speaker. She urged that women 
ought to take a part in the framing and up- 
holding of every government. Women wanted 
full scope to act and think, and when this was 
granted, a woman would always know her 
place and would not abuse her rights. Dr. C. 








Hesolved, That it is the daty of every American wo- 
man who believes in the enfranchisement of women 
to give substantial proof thereof by contributing a 
yortion of her income to a permanent fund for carry- 
- on the work 

Resolved, That the National Woman's Suffrage As- 
sociation heartily sympathize with the efforts of Mrs. 
spencer in her petition for the appropristion of the 
Conscience Fund to the great purpose of saving the 
unfortunate women and young girls who have gath- 
ered in the District of Columbia from their present 
vices and degradation, and that we earnestly urge 
upon Congress the necessity and justice of the meas- 
ure, 


The following officers were elected for the 
ensuing year: 


President, Martha. Wright ; Vice-Presidents, Lu- 
cretia Mott, Mra. E. C. Stanton, and others ; Chair- 
man Advisory Council, Ernestine L. Rose ; Chair- 
man Executive Committee, Susan KB. Anthony ; Cor- 
responding Secretary, Isabella Beecher Hooker ; Re. 
cording Secretary, Lillie Devereux Blake ; Treasurer, 
Ellen if Sergeant. 


Rev, O. B. Frothingham made a fine address. 

Mrs. Antoinette Brown Blackwell, taking his 
suggestion about the difference between the 
masculine and feminine mind, followed his ar- 
guments to their conclusions. Mrs. Rose com- 
bated his assertion that the cause had not 
made as much progress as might be expected, 
and claimed that its position was very much 
more hopeful than that to which ite most ar- 
dent supporters had looked forward. Mrs. Mix 
concluded the afternoon session with a brief ad- 
dress. 

In the evening, Mrs. Blake opened the ses- 
sion with a brief, sarcastic address, in which 
she showed the results of the mismanagement 
of men in law and finance. She thanked Pres- 
ident Grant for his late veto, and said that the 
time had come when the safety of the nation 
lay in calling upon the women for help. A 
long and elaborate essay upon the relation of 


| women to the law, from remote ages down to 


the present day, was read by Carrie S. Burn- 
ham, of Philadelphia. She pictured Woman as 
a slave, a servant of man, voiceless in the mak- 
ing, execution, or judging of the law. Aftera 
speech by Mrs. Spencer, Miss Anthony closed 
the proceedings with a few remarks, in which 
she referred to her experience in voting and 
her reasons for believing herself to be in the 
right. 

A Woman Suffrage Reception was given on 
Friday afternoon at the residence of Mrs. Dr. 
Lozier, at No. 361 West Thirty-fourth St. 


—_———_ 


THAT MINORITY REPORT. 


l observe that the Minority Report of the 
Committee on Woman Suffrage says: ‘The 
value of Suffrage as a right, is entirely secon- 
dary and subordinate to its use as a trust.” 

If so, the question is, how shall the Suffrage 
be so assigned that it shall be exercised as a 
trust by the American people? Are not wo- 
men as trustworthy as men ? 

The report says: “It is the nature of Wo- 
man, strong as her reason may be, to exercise 
it in subordination to her affections; and 

| “It is the nature of man that his reason should 
rule his affections and control bis action.” 

If this means that it is men’s nature to act 
more irrespective of the law of the heart than 
Woman, it certainly proves men to be inferior 
for execnting trusts and for every other duty 

| to Woman, whose reason subordinates itself 
| to the heart “out of which” a good uld book 
says, ‘‘are the issues of life,” and therefore 
| men are less capable of ‘the study of the laws 
| of order, and the embodiments of the result 
| of such studies in human governments and 
human laws,” which the Report says, “The 
common consent of the race has almost uni- 
formly assigned to masculine minds.” 

It is rather dangerous for persons who 
think “the extension of Suffrage to women 
would not lead to the better execution of the 
trust, but the contrary,” to see people look- 
ing into first principles which are not beyond 
the comprehension of many 














A WoMAN. 


_—— —-= 


FOREIGN ITEMS. 


Switzerland, already the mother and nurse 
of the minuter arts, is said, by our good Ital- 
ian friend, the Cornelia, to be making great 
progress in the construction of watches and 
jewelry. What this progress, in a nation 
whose skill and taste in these directions have 
long been so exquisitely refined may be, our 
imagination can scarcely rise high enough to 
conceive, and we must content ourselves with 
remembering that the lily may be painted, 
and the finest gold made purer; but it is pleas- 
ant to know that the most delicate part of this 
work is “executed by women,” besides “twenty 
| thousand” who are probably employed in the 

less intricate branches of the trade. Itseems 
| that England alone pays to Switzerland a mil- 
| lion sterling annually for watches and clocks. 





| with this well-known beneficent tendency of 


the race of Israel. The paper above cited | 


| tells us that “the Baroness Clara de Hirsch 
has sent to the President of the Universal Is- 
raelite Alliance at Paris, the sum of one mil- 


lion franes for the purpose of founding a | 
school for the indigent Jews of Constantino- | 


ple.” We have too long regarded the Jews, 
almost on principle, in the same lightin which 
the Hebrews themselves looked of old upon 
| their neighbors the Samaritans. Parables of 
the good Jew might be founded in numberless 
| instances upon the deeds of noble charity un- 
| ostentatiously performed by this much-scat- 
| tered race, who certainly do not make the 
| memory of the left hand very prominent in 
| their beneficence, and who are, if we should 
| speak of them in our own country in particu- 
| lar, among the most grateful guests of the 
great repubic. The example of vindicating 
| the good character of the children of Israel was 
| nobly set by Maria Edgeworth, when she wrote 
| her admirable novel entitled “Harrington,” 
half a century ago. 
| A CANTATRICE AT COURT. 
| The Marchioness de Caux, known in the 
world of art as Adeline Patti, has been con- 
stituted court singer at Vienna. It is noted 
| as worthy of remark that she and her hus- 
| band have dined at the court table by invita- 
| tion of Prince Hohenlohe. The high social 
position accorded to the Marchioness de Caux 
in Paris before the fall of the empire and now 
at Vienna, is due, of course, to the ancient 
lineage and elevated station of her husband, 
in whose veins some of the bluest blood in 
France is said torun. Still, this recognition 
of eminent dramatic artists as the peers of 
nobility and almost of royalty, is a feature of 
our age which must fill with satisfaction the 
minds of all consistent lovers of the drama, 
and, indeed, of Art in general. 

In this country as in England there are 
many hospitable houses in which artists of 
talent and merit are welcomed as ornaments 
and additions to the social circle. Still there 
are those still living among us who recall 
with pain, having seen the musicians who had 
furnished an evening’s entertainment of high 
order at a private house, summoned to gather 
what supper they could, after the rest of the 
“party” bad left the dining-ball, and theslow 
growth of hospitality toward artists, when 
compared with that of the enthusiasm felt for 
their performances, proves the inconsistency 
and selfishness of human nature, which drives 
the public performer into illiterate or unwor- 
thy society by denying him that of his intel. 
lectual equals. What if he be paid for his 
services? Can money suffice to take the 
place of cultivated intercourse, of high social 
recognition? The old regime is happily melt- 
ing away, where artists of well-earned distinc- 
tion joined with personal merit are concerned. 
Those, whose dramatic ancestors, (if we may 
borrow the word in this connection) were de- 
nied burial in consecrated ground, are now 
everywhere welcomed as queens in society. 
Ristori in Rome, Patti at Vienna, Nilsson and 
Miss Cushman everywhere, are received with 
the homage due to their genius and charac. 
ter. Madame Rosa is mourned as a friend by 











| all who knew or had seen her. We may be 


justified in thiuking that the days of artistic 
outlawry are over, and that consistency is be- 
| ginning to assert herself in this direction. 
CHARITY OF MADAME MACMAHON. 

The wife of Marshal MacMahon is receiv- 
ing encouragement from very high quarters 
for her undertaking of founding economic 
kitchens. The Duke d’Aumale has contrib- 
uted five thousand francs, and the Comte de 
Paris four thousand toward the carrying out 
of this very praiseworthy enterprise. 


WOMEN PHYSICIANS. 


We remember the time when it was consid- 
ered highly indelicate for a girl to look into a 
medical work, or endeavor to learn anything 
of her own organization. And when, with the 
exception of certain old women, who acted as 
midwives in cases of emergency, and adminis- 
tered herbs indiscriminately , all medical knowl- 
edge was confined to male physicians. But 
that time of ignorance and suffering has happi- 
ly passed away. We think all who are inter- 
ested in the cause of human progress, and par- 
| ticularly in the health and happiness of wo- 
men, will read with particular pleasure the an- 
rouncement that Mrs. B. O’Leary is giving a 
| course of lectures in South Boston to the ladies 
on subjects of the most vital importance. 








Cc. Dills and Mrs. Armanda Deyo followed. | Many of these beautiful time-pieces are prob. | She is a charming lecturer, illustrating her sub- 
Mrs. Ernestine L. Rose, one of the original ad- | ably worn by English ladies, or stand on the } jects by models, manikins, pictures, and items 


vocates of Woman Suffrage, was loudly ap- 
plauded as she rose to speak. Mrs. Rose said 
she had been engaged in the movement for 
over forty years in this country and England. 
She hoped she should yet live for many years 
to stand up for Woman’s rights, or the rights of 
humanity. (Applause.) Life and Death recog- 
nized no sex. Woman had to be punished in 
the same way as man, and therefore she ought 
not to be deprived of the same rights in mak- 
ing and acministering the laws. 

On the second day the morning session was 
occupied ia discussing the resolutions reported 
above. Mrs. E. B. Phelps, Lillie Devereux 
Blake, Dr. Hallock, J. B. Wolf, and others 
took part in the debate. The resolutions 
were adopted, and, in addition, the following : 


mantel-shelves of their boudoirs. How little 
| they know, in their happy and well-furnished 
homes, how little do we think, in ours, of the 
pale and unprovided S wiss maidens, who have 
poured their eyesight, nay, their lives, into 
the mechanism of our watches ana trinkets, 
thankful to obtain the means of self-support, 
however arduous! 
JEWISH BENEVOLENCE. 

The charity of the Jews toward their own 
poor is too well known among philanthro- 
| pists and those connected with charitable insti- 

tutions to need expatiation or comment. A 
Hebrew pauper in the common almshouse is 
a being almost unknown in the annals of pub- 
lic institutions. Weare delighted, however, to 
find the name of a Jewish lady connected 





of history, as well as facts which have come 
| under her own observation. A. 8. T. 


_—<——_ ——+—— 


| GIRLS EXCEPTED. 


| In England, under the Compulsory Educa- 
tion Act, a poor costermonger, a widower with 
4a large family, one of them an infant in arms 
and another a girl of twelve, was brought up 
for not sending the latter to school. His ex- 
cuse that she was the only person who could 
take care of the baby, as he himself was out at 
work all day, was appreciated by the magis. 
| trate, who said he thought it impossible that 
| Parliament should not have intended to except 
such a case from the operation of the Com- 
| pulsory Education Act, although by its terms 
\ no such exception was made. 








| COMMENDABLE PUBLIC SPIRIT. 


The United States has one official, who dis- 
charges important duties, from whose commis- 
| sion the word “emoluments” was erased at his 
| own request, as he would only serve “‘withuut 
| compensation.”’ This rara avis is General Fran- 
| cis A. Walker, whose work as Superintendent 
| of the census does not cease abruptly with the 
| publication of the statistical reports. It is very 
| desirable that the general, who organized and 
| administered the census service of 1870 to the 
| publication of the reports, should superintend 
| the closing up of the office work, and conduct 
| consequent correspondence, in order to secure 
the highest degree of continuity of plan and 
operation. So, while he attends to the duties 
of his professorship at New Haven, he con- 
tinues to act as Superintendent of the census, 
but with the stipulation that he is not to re- 
ceive pay. 


A STRANGE MISREPRESENTATION. 


Mrs. Somerville’s character and achieve- 
ments have always been stones of stumbling 
to The Saturday Review. But The Saturday Re- 
view, in most complete defiance of herself, has 
now made the lamented lady serve as a rebuke 
to all feminine dreams of legal equality. “The 
last person,” says The Saturday, in a notice of 
“Mrs. Somerville’s Recollections,” “to see in 
herself the genius who was to assert women’s 
desecrated rights, and win back from men their 
usurped dominion of the reign of knowledge, 
she lent no countenance to those of her sister- 
hood who shriek against the conventional re- 
lations which are supposed to oppress them.” 
We may presume the reviewer had not read 
the following remarks from Mrs. Somerville’s 
own pen in her “Recollections,” pp. 344 346: 
“Age has not abated my zeal for the emanc‘pa- 
tion of my sex from the unreasonable prejudice 
too prevalent in Britain against a literary and 
scientific education for women. The British 
laws are adverse to women, and we are deeply 
indebted to Mr. Stuart Mill for daring to show 
their iniquity and injustice. I have frequently 
signed petitions to Parliament for the Woman 
Suffrage, and have the honor now to be a mem- 
ber of the General Committee for Woman Suf- 
frage in London.’’ 


———— eee 


HONORABLE RECOGNITION. 


At a meeting of the Directors of the Ladies’ 
Library Association, of Marshall, Mich., on Sat- 
urday afternoon, April 25th, Miss Kittie Mitch- 
ell tendered her resignation of the offices of 
Librarian and Treasurer. It was accepted 
with deep regret and the following resolution, 
unanimously adopted, is but aslight expres- 
sion of the appreciation of the manner in which 
she has discharged the duties of the several of- 
fices : 

Resolved, That the thanks of this Associa- 








tion are due and are hereby tendered to Miss 
Kittie Mitchell, for the efficient service she has 
rendered the Library in every relation, and 
that the Directors especially beg her to accept 
the assurance, that her cheerful courtesy and 
lady-like demeanor have won their highest ad- 
miration and respect, and their best wishes for 
her happiness in the future will ever attend 
her. 





CONSISTENTLY MEAN. 


The Boston School Committee is certainly 
a most remarkable body of men. The Com- 
mittee on Agassiz Memorial Fund sent out cir- 
culars, several months ago, asking that col- 
lections be taken in all the schools of the land 
onAgassiz’s birthday tor the benefit of the fund. 
The proposition has been favorably received 
everywhere, but now, strange to say; it re- 
ceives its first opposition in Boston. The 
School Committee, the same one which re- 
tused to,admit the women who were elected to 
the Board, met on Tuesday night and voted 
not to allow collections to be taken in the city 
schools, because such a thing had never been 
done, and, therefore, ought never to be done.— 
New York Trieune. 


THE WEDDING CARDS. 


The cards and invitations for the Sartoris- 
Grant wedding are of the plainest description 
possible, being entirely of plain script, with- 
out monogram or other device. The text of 
the invitation reads as follows: “The Presi- 
dent and Mrs. Grant request the pleasure of 
your company at the marriage of their daugh- 
ter at the executive mansion on Thursday, 
May 21, at 11 A.M.” This is on heavy parch- 
ment-paper, and encloses two plain bris- 
tol-board cards, each about two and a half 
by four inches in size. One bears the name, 
‘“‘Miss Nellie W. Grant;” the other, “Mr. Al- 
gernon C. F. Sartoris.” 








OBERLIN EXAMINATIONS. 


The examinations of Oberlin College, Ohio, 
were completed last week. The ladies were 
permitted the privilege of being examined, 
and the faculty admit that they compare fa- 
vorably with the gentlemen. Members of the 
State Conference composed the examining 
committee, among whom was Rev. Eben Hal- 
ley, of Cincinnati. On Wednesday the junior 
exhibition came off, with the usual display of 
rhetoric and flowers; the anniversary of the 
Theological Rhetorical Society on Thursday, 
and on Friday a union exhibition of the Phi 
Kappa Pi, Phi Delta, and Alpha Zeta Literary 
Societies. Anna Oliver writes to the Cincin- 
na‘i Chronicle and Times as follows : 





The boys were, of course, the only ones 
| that held forth on these occasions. It is not 
| “in accordance with feminine propriety,” for 
| ladies to stand on a flower-embowered plat- 

form, in a church, before a civilized audience. 
| They practice oratory in saloons and the 
| streets, amid the jeers of a half-drunken rab- 
| ble. Selah! 


oe 


SOCIETY OF FREE ENQUIRY. 


Vineland, New Jersey, contains among oth- 
er good things, “a Society of Free Enquiry,” 
which is thus described by Mrs. Augusta 
Cooper, Bristol. 

The Society is composed of men and women, 
the most earnest and intelligent in Vineland 
and that meansa great deal. We hold crowded 
parlor meetings every Sabbath afternoon, gath- 
ering ourselves apart from the larger public 
like the twelve disciples, and discussing in the 
way of conversation, almost every subject 
that pertains to the practical welfare of hu- 
manity.” 








~ SPECIAL NOTICES, 


N. E. Woman’s Cluab.—Monday, May 25, 
at 3.30 Pp. M., Mr. E. P. Whipple will speak. Subject: 
“Joan of Arc.” 

Saturday, May 30, the Annual Meeting of the Club 
will be held in Freeman Place Chapel at ll a. m. 
Lunch at Club Room atl p.m. 

The Moral Education Association wil! hold 
its annual meeting at Wesleyan Hall, No. 36 Bromfield 
St., on Thursday, May 28, at 101-2 a.m. Speakers 
expected are Mrs. Mary A. Livermore, Mrs. Caroline 
M. Severance, Mrs. Abba G. Woolson, Dr. Mary J. 
Safford-Blake, A. Bronson Alcott, Rev. G. H. Vib- 
bert and others. All interested are cordially invited 
to attend. 





Mre. H. B. O’Leary, M. D., will deliver 
her third lecture to Jadies in Wait's Hall, 390 Broad- 
way, South Boston, Monday afternoon, May 25, at3 
P. M., doors open at 2.30. Office 173 Charles St., Bos- 
ton. Hoursfrom 10 A.M. tol p.m. Admission 265 cts. 

“Mrs, O’Leary is an eloquent and accomplished 
lecturer..”"—New York Tribune. 

“Mrs. O’Leary.—The cures this lady has affected of 
various complicated diseases in our city prove that 
she thoroughly understands her profession.”—Brook- 
lyn Union, e 





The address of Mrs. Margaret W. Camp- 
bell is 325 Fullerton Avenue, Chicago. 


Miss Ellen A. Martin, of Jamestown, N. Y., 
isan accredited agent of the WoMAN’s JOURNAL, 
and is authorized to receive subscriptions for the 
same, 


The Address of Mrs. Charlotte B. Wil- 
bour is for the present: Care J. 8. Morgan & Co., 
No, 22 Old Broad St., London, Ergland. 








Wanted !—A canvasser to solicit advertisements 
for the WoMAN’s JOURNAL, apply at T. C. Evans, 
106 Washington Street, oston. 





CATHERINE E. RAY, Attorney and Coun- 
sellor at Law and Practical Conveyancer, 1617 Twelfth 
Street, N. W., Washington, D. C. 


DR. MARY J. SAFFORD-BLAKE. Res- 
idence and office No. 16 Boylston Place. Office houre 
llto2. Tuesdays excepted. 49—6m 











“A thing of beauty is a joy torever.” 


The Best Polish in the World. 


=e it em 
STOVE POLISH 
3,790,964 PACKAGES SOLD IN 1872 & 73. 


For Beauty of Polish, Saving of Labor, 





Freeness from Dusit, Durability and 
Soengeean truly Unrivalled in any Coun- 
rye 

Morse Bros., Proprietors, 


CANTON, MASS. 
1l4—ly 


DR. E. D. SPEAR, 
OFFICE AND RESIDENCE, 
713 Washington St., Boston. 
To the many who need the services of an experienc- 
ed, successful physician, we would say consult Dr. E. 
D. SPEAR, so much celebrated for his remarkable cures, 
and you will never regret having taken this advice. 


Dr. SPEAR may be consulted on all diseases free of 
charge. . 15—ly 


. A piano and organ combined; 

Pianorgan. never A. ~ i. Testns. Musio 

dealers and all interested in mu- 

sic should know of this wonderful invention. Agents 

Wanted. Address GEO. WOUDS & CO., Cam- 
bridgeport, Mass. . 21—3teow 

their feet always wear 


N G L i $ H ENGLISH CHANNEL 

Shoes, and buy pone 

NNE other. A dark line 

around the sole near the 

edge shows where thechanneliscut. No more ragged 
soles. Make your dealer get them for you. 














LADIES careful of 


Swarthmore ‘College; 
SWARTHMORE, 


DELAWARE COUN'T'Y, PA: 


THIS INSTITUTION, under the care of Friends, 
and open to students of either sex, is situated on the 
West Chester & Philadelphia Railroad, ten miles from 
Philadephia. FULL COURSES OF STUDY ARE 
PROVIDED IN BOTH THE CLASSICAL AND 
THE SCIENTIFIC DEPARTMENTS, for comple- 
ting either of which the usual degrees are conferred. 
There is also connected with the College a PRE- 
PARATORY SCHOOL. Applicants of any age are 
admitted either to the College or the Preparatory 
School who bring testimonials of good character from 
their last teachers, and pass the required preliminary 
examications. The examination for admissions to the 
College or the Preparatory School will be held o® 
THIRD, FOURTH and FIFTH DAYS, the Ist, 2d 
and 3a of NINTH-MONTH (September), 1874. Te 
secure places, the accommodations being limited, #P- 
plications should be made as early as possible, either 
personally or by letter, to the President. For Cata- 
logue and further particulars address 

EDWARD H. MAGILL, President. 
21—15 t 
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